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Housing Medal Awards 

The Ministry of Health have announced the awards of Housing 
Medals for schemes submitted up to the end of 1949. The Minister 
of Health, at the invitation of the President and Council of the 
R.I.B.A., will present the medals and diplomas at the R.I.B.A. on 
Wednesday 27 September at 3 p.m. The entries totalled 450. 

The awards are: Northern area: E. B. Norris [A] of Peacock and 
Bewlay, Birmingham; F. Hedley [A], Architect to the Brandon and 
Byshottles U.D.C.; Messrs. Reavell, Cahill and Cahill [F/F]; W. 
Dixon and Son [L/L]. East and West Riding area: R. A. H. Livett, 
O.B.E. [A], City Architect, Leeds; C. W. C. Needham [F]. North 
Midland area: T. H. Thorpe and Partners [F/A]; C. F. M. Keay 
of Pick, Everard, Keay and Gimson [F/F]; J. L. Womersley [A], 
Borough Architect, Northampton; C. E. Culpin [F]. Eastern area: 
P. B. Dunham [F]; Tayler and Green [F/F]; J. B. Storey, Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor, Ipswich; Peter Bicknell [F]. London area: 
A. W. Kenyon, C.B.E. [F]; C. H. James, R.A. [F]; G. R. Dawbarn, 
C.B.E. [F]. Southern area: F. R. Cox [F]; C. H. Watson [L] and 
H. D. Hall [A] of Burgess, Holden and Watson; P. B. Dunham [F]. 
South Western area: Edwin Gunn [A]; G. Blair Imrie [F] (two 
schemes). Midland area: D. E. E. Gibson [A], City Architect, 
Coventry; T. R. Bateman [A] of Pemberton and Bateman [F/A]. 
North Western area: H. J. Rowse [F]; W. C. Young [F]; W. 
Dobson Chapman [L] and B. Taylor [A]; the Grenfell Baines 
Group. South Eastern area: C. E. Culpin [F]; C. Cowles Voysey 
[F]; A. L. Farman [F]; J. K. Lawson, Surveyor to the Chichester 
R.D.C. Wales: S. C. Foulkes [F]; D. E. Edwards, Engineer and 
Surveyor to Wrexham R.D.C. 


Honour for Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd 

The Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws has been conferred upon 
Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd, J.P., P.P.T.P.I. [F] by the University of 
Wales. 


A silver bowl presented to the R.I.B.A. Council Dinner Club by 
Mr. Michael T. Waterhouse at the expiration of his term of office as 
President. The bowl was originally presented to his grandfather, 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse by the Duke of Westminster ‘with thanks to 
him for his rebuilding of Eaton 1870-1883’. 


Mr. Frank Lloyd Wright 

The visit of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Lloyd Wright to this country 
appears to have been a great success. Age has not enfeebled his 
acute mind nor dulled the edge of his provocative wit. Both were 
vigorously exercised at the three gatherings of architects at which 
he was entertained, namely, the annual prize giving of the A.A. 
School of Architecture (the original purpose of his visit to this 
country), the luncheon held by the Executive Committee of the 
R.I.B.A. Council and the dinner held by the Architecture Club. 
At the R.I.B.A. luncheon the guests were Mr. Wright and Mr. 
Forsey Page, Past President of the Royal Canadian Institute. The 
President, Mr. A. Graham Henderson, proposed the health of 
Mr. Wright and Mr. L. Sylvester Sullivan [F], the health of Mr. 
Forsey Page. 


Leeds Building Week 

The Building Week, sponsored by the Ministry of Works, which 
opens in Leeds on 11 September is to be larger than the similar 
affair at Tunbridge Wells last year. A site of 150,000 sq. ft. on 
Hunslet Moor, about a mile from the city centre will house an ex- 
hibition, arranged in framed canvas pavilions and in the open. The 
exhibits are being provided partly by government bodies, partly 
by professional and industrial bodies and partly by manufacturers. 





The purpose is to show some of the achievements of the 
building industry and, in particular, the latest building develop- 
ments and the ways in which new methods, new materials and 
machines can raise output and reduce costs. The Building Week is 


associated with the effort to step up productivity arising from the - 


Working Party Report and the Report of the Building Industry 
Productivity Team. Every architect in the North of England who 
can possibly visit this show should do his best to see it, because to 
do so will certainly be to his advantage. 

The principal government departments represented will be the 
Ministries of Works, Health, Labour, Education, Town and 
Country Planning, Agriculture and Fisheries and the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research, whose pavilion will be 
mainly occupied by the Building Research Station. 

The R.I.B.A. pavilion will house a new exhibition illustrating 
housing, schools and industrial buildings designed or completed 
since the war. The exhibition emphasizes the planning work which 
has been carried out by the architectural profession, including new 
town development. Particular attention has been given to schemes 
illustrating the replanning of existing town and city centres. Other 
building industry organizations taking part are the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers, the National Federation 
of Building Trades Operatives and the National Federation of 
Building Material Producers. 

The part that machines and power tools can play in speeding 
building operations will be shown in a “*Machines for the Modern 
Builder” display. In this more than 60 manufacturers will demon- 
strate a large variety of mechanical aids. Another section will be 
devoted to traditional craftsmanship. Technical features of the 
exhibits, some of which have not been on view before, will be dis- 
cussed in the Review of Construction and Materials in the October 
JOURNAL. 


R.I.B.A. Architecture Bronze Medal 

The Council have approved the award of the medal in the area 
of the Nottingham, Derby and Lincoln Architectural Society for 
the three years ending 31 December 1949 to the Littleover County 
Infants School, Derby, designed by Mr. F. Hamer Crossley, Dip. 
Arch. (Livp’l), [F], County Architect, Derby. 


The Building Industry 

A note published by the Ministry of Works has outlined the moves 
now being made to implement the recommendations made by the 
Working Party and Productivity Team. The following are the 
principal items. Byelaws: Discussions have begun between the 
professions, industry, Ministry of Health and Ministry of Works 
about the standardization of byelaws. Research: The recent 
transfer of sociological and economic research to the D.S.I.R. 
now concentrates almost all aspects of building research in one 
body. Arrangements for associating the building industry with 
research have been examined. Costing and programming: The 
National Federation of Building Trades Employers are preparing 
a booklet on costing systems and the Ministry of Works one on 
programming, together with popular leaflets. Publication of these 
is expected in September. Management: The R.I.B.A. and 
N.F.B.T.E. are discussing ways of securing more effective manage- 
ment of building operations. Professional training: The R.I.B.A. 
are making a special study of means by which architectural 
students may secure practical training, specially on sites. Supplies: 
The Government have given careful consideration to observations 
in both reports on the need for a steady flow of materials and they 
intend to see that this is obtained. Meanwhile, they announce that 
the timber position is improving and that during the coming year 
stocks will be higher than heretofore. Cement production is much 
above the 1949 figure and new plant is coming into production. 
Controls: The recent relaxation of certain town planning controls, 
the de-rationing of steel and the modification of the licence period 
are mentioned as actions already taken. 
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Ham House, Petersham 

This house, which stands almost on the banks of the Thames, near 
Richmond, is now open to the public; it was built in 1610, and as it 
has been but little altered since it was enlarged by the Duke and 
Duchess of Lauderdale in 1679, it gives a veritable insight into the 
manner of life lived by persons of quality in those days. Elizabeth, 
Countess of Dysart, inherited the house on the death of her father, 
Sir Lionel Tollemache, and in 1672 she married as her second 
husband (and as his second wife) the Duke of Lauderdale, whom 
Pepys refers to as ‘a cunning man’. They not only enlarged the 
house but filled it with furniture and decorations so that it was 
‘furnished like a great Prince’s’, and there ‘they lived at a vast 
rate’ which caused the estate to be encumbered. On the death of the 
Duchess in 1690, the house passed to the son of her first marriage, 
and he practised drastic economies, storing the luxurious appoint- 
ments and living in almost bare rooms. 

Thus the parsimony of the son has preserved for us the extrava- 
gance of the mother, and the hangings, furniture and appoint- 
ments—replaced under the administration of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum—are in so good a state of preservation that it 
needs but little imagination to visualize the house and its occu- 
pants at the time the Duke and Duchess, and especially the 
Duchess, were a power in the land. 

It is to the generosity of Sir Lionel Tollemache and his son 
Cecil, who presented the house to the National Trust, that we 
owe this opportunity of seeing a remarkably complete 17th 
century house. 


The Cover Picture 


The drawing on the cover of this month’s JOURNAL shows the 
cathedral of St. Barbara in Bohemia. The building is considered to 
be one of the finest examples of the Czech Late Gothic Style. On a 
rocky eminence it overlooks the old town of Kutna Hora not far 
from Prague, and, viewed from the south, the cathedral appears to 
ride, alone and glittering, above the rolling countryside. Begun in 
1388, it is similar in plan to the nearby Kolin Cathedral which is 
the work of Peter Parler. Originally intended to be twice the length 
and to have only three aisles it was soon enlarged to five. The 
Hussite wars interrupted further work until the end of the 15th 
century when the vaulting of the apse and the main fenestration 
was completed by the architect Matous Rejsek. Rejsek introduced 
a new playfulness, not evident in the earlier work, which is 
expressed, externally, in the more ornate treatment of the windows. 
Between the years 1506 and 1547 the cathedral was completed by 
Benedikt Rejt, who was responsible for the vaulting of the nave 
and the curious tent-like roof structure. Both Rejsek, with his 
decorative motifs, and Rejt, with his elaborate vaulting and roof, 
were responsible for the ultimate character of the building which 
is much lighter in feeling than the earlier Czech Gothic. 
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Some 
Californian 
Schools 


BY PROGRESSIVE PLANNING, taking advant- 
age of the beautiful scenery and wonderful 
climate and by careful study of daylighting 
problems, the newer Californian schools 
are developing a new type of building quite 
different from the older types which were 
hide-bound by planning notions derived 
from classical sources. The new schools are 
low-lying, sprawled-out one storey struc- 
tures and honestly functional. The plan is 
an open one giving good daylighting, 
abundant fresh air and satisfactory isola- 
tion of quiet units from noise-producing 
units. The structures are designed to make 
changes easy. It will be seen that they con- 
sist principally of steel columns, sometimes 
outside the screen walls, supporting low- 
pitched roofs and that the walls and parti- 
tions can be moved without disturbance of 
the main structure. The use of the 8 ft. grid, 
with window mullions at 4 ft. centres is 
noticeable in some plans. These schools are 
therefore designed according to much the 
same basic ideas as now govern British 
school planning, though the climate allows 
of planning features, such as open-sided 
corridors, which are not feasible in our 
more rigorous and irregular climate. 

A noticeable feature is the depths of the 
classrooms, in some cases as much as 
32 ft. This has followed from the demand 
for more space per child. It was realized 
that if this extra space had been provided 
by lengthening the classroom while retain- 
ing the old span, the resulting shape would 
be a difficult one for teaching. Bi-lateral 
lighting has been used in some cases, but 
the development of central top-lighting 
with plywood light-diffusing grids below 
has overcome the main problem of provid- 
ing adequate lighting in the middle of the 
classroom. 

The open plan consisting of separated 
blocks connected by corridors permits easy 
extension or provision of additional blocks. 
This is helped by the absence of a single 
central heating plant, for which are substi- 
tuted several small heating plants, fired by 
oil or gas—both of which fuels are cheap in 
California—and fully automatic in opera- 
tion. A plant may serve one block or a 
group of blocks as is convenient. Panel floor 
heating is extensively used, employing 
copper piping embedded in the concrete. 

There are some disadvantages in the open 
single-storey plan compared with the older 
block multi-storey type. It is the more ex- 
pensive of the two, in spite of the fact that 
the single-storey type does not demand the 
same solidity and fire-resistance in con- 
struction. There is a larger heat loss which 
has to be met by increased roof insulation. 
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Two views of entrances at Carmel High School, Carmel, California. Architects and Engineers: 


Ernest J. Kump and Mark Falk. The building is mostly of lightweight timber and steel construc- 
tion, but use is made of adobe blocks in terrace walls with local stone for copings and steps. The 
pitched roofs are covered with wood shakes and the flat roofs with copper 





The sites have to be proportionately larger. 
The open single-storey plan is virtually 
impossible for the very large school which 
in California may be required to accom- 
modate 1,200 to 1,500 children in an ele- 
mentary school and as many as 3,000 to 
4,000 in a high school (secondary). These 
disadvantages have been found in similar 
British school buildings, but they are out- 





weighed by the advantages, at least for the 
smaller schools. 

Californian schools cost from 10 to 20 
dollars per sq. ft. of floor area or £3 12s. to 


£7 4s. This cost includes cost of land. 
grading, fees, etc. 

The photographs, notes and plans used 
for this article were supplied by Mr. Arthur 


Lambert [4]. 
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Site plan of Carmel High Schoo! showing the open, rather loose layout now typical of the newer Californian schools. The blocks are connected with 
open corridors and walks, the roofed portions being shown shaded on the plan. The school is beautifully situated overlooking the Carmel river and 
with mountains in the background 
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Carmel High School: the gymnasium block. The gable end lighting of the gymnasium hall (see photograph on page 
opposite) allows an unusually complete suite of ancillary rooms to be grouped round. Points to be noted are the 
field equipment store, the small offices with counters and wire screens for the safe keeping of valuables, towel 
stores opening off the drying rooms and a team room for the boys 
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Carmel High School. The cafeteria building. The timber framed walls aS 
generally are surfaced externally with stucco 





Carmel High School. Plan of the cafeteria block. The hall is also used{as 
a school hall and has a platform with disappearing footlights and a 
storage space beneath. Along one side is a range of music practice rooms 
with an instrument store and office. The photograph on the left was 
taken before the classroom shown on the plan and covered passages 
were erected 


Carmel High School. A typical open-sided access corridor toa classroom 
block. Note the clothes lockers inset in the wall 








Carmel High School. The gymnasium interior, which is lit by windows 
in the gable ends. Note the simple welded steel roof framing 


Carmel High School. The sewing instruction and home economics room. 
The clerestory windows on the right are above the corridor roof 
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Diagrammatic section of classroom evolved for several schools by Kump and Falk. The wide eaves overhang shades the windows from hot 
sunlight and covers the access walk on one side. Adequate daylight is provided in the centre of the plan by a skylight with plywood egg- 
crate baffle. Note the radiant floor heating and controlled ventilation 
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Carmel High School. Plans of three classroom blocks. The spans are about 28 ft. with daylighting from the sides only. 
The specialized room planning is a feature of this school, which can, however, be easily altered because the partitions are 
of timber framing; the continuous windows with wide redwood mullions at 4 ft. centres permit easy refixing of partitions. 
Note in the lavatories the utility space between the rows of water closets and the single semi-circular wash fountains 
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A typical covered open-sided corridor at Barstow Junior High 

School. The ends of the flat roof do not connect with the class- 

} room blocks but extend over or under the wide projecting eaves 
according to levels 








Below: layout plan of the James Lick High School. Architects: 
Kress and Gibson. The covered, open-sided corridors are shaded 
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The photographs and classroom block plan on 
this page are of Menlo Park elementary school 
at Las Lomitas, by Kump and Falk. They 
exemplify the classroom features shown in the 
diagram on the top of page 378. The construc- 
tion (see bottom photograph) consists of welded 
steel portal frames with timber infilling, the 


gable end walls and dwarf side walls being of 
concrete blocks, rendered outside. The coats of 
each class are accommodated in a screened-off 


recess, with hanging rail and shelf, in each 
classroom. Each block has its own hearer 
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Plan of typical classroom block 
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All the photographs on this 
page are of Linda Vista 
School by Kress and Gib- 
son. The present building is 
for 350 pupils and cost 
$300,000. The site allows 
for extensions to accom- 
modate a further 350 
pupils. The classrooms 
nave the typical access by 
open corridor which have 
a flat roof allowing cleres- 
tory lighting to the class- 
rooms 






































War Department 


Housing Estate 
Layer Road 
Colchester 
Essex 


Colonel F. C. 


Nottingham, D.s.0., 
O.B.E., Chief Engineer, 
East Anglian District 


H. A. Metayers [F] 
Planning Officer 


IT WAS ANNOUNCED in the Press some time 
ago that the War Department intended to 
improve the living accommodation pro- 
vided for the Army and to give our soldiers 
something better than the dreary buildings 
which have added to our language that 
derogatorily descriptive epithet ‘barrack- 
like,’ and this article describes the first out- 
come of the new conception of army con- 
ditions; it is known as the Layer Road 
estate, and lies in the East Anglian district 
of the War Department. 

To carry out this new policy the War 
Department decided that the accommoda- 
tion should take the form of army resi- 
dential estates planned in accordance with 
the latest town planning regulations and 
ideas, and that planning officers should be 
appointed to each region. One of the first 
to be appointed was Mr. H. A. Metayers 
[F], who has been working under the direc- 
tion of Colonel F. C. Nottingham, D.S.O., 
O.B.E., Chief Engineer, East Anglian dis- 
trict, in whose area the new estate is 
situated. 

This Colchester estate comprises some 
140 acres, and when work was started on 
the master plan, in January 1948, there 
were no W.D. buildings on the site except 
74 traditional houses designed by R.E. 
Services and built by the Ministry of Works. 
These followed a segmental lay-out but did 
not form part of any general scheme of 
development formulated at that time, and 
their presence laid a slight restriction on 
the master plan at that point. 

When the master plan was completed it 
was submitted to the Regional Planning 
Controller, who commended it. It so hap- 
pened that the Colchester Borough Council 
were then considering the formation of a 
housing estate on the opposite side of 
Layer Road, and the Regional Planning 
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Model of suggested design for church centre and social hall 


Controller suggested to Colonel Notting- 
ham that it might be well to consult with 
the officials of the Borough Council so that 
the two estates could harmonize with each 
other, and the two authorities have worked 
together in harmonious and helpful rela- 
tions. This collaboration resulted in the 
laying of a new main sewer in Layer Road, 
into which both the W.D. and the Borough 
Council estates drain. 

In setting out the requirements of the 
Layer Road estate a very long-term policy 
was adopted and, irrespective of the im- 
mediate needs of the Garrison, it was 
decided to lay out the area available for 
housing so that accommodation could be 
provided for about 800 families; of this 
accommodation some would be for officers 
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up to the rank of brigadier and the re- 
mainder for W.Os., non-commissioned 
officers and privates. In accordance with 
modern planning practice such an estate 
would be big enough to warrant some form 
of community centre, and the scheme there- 
fore envisages a married families social 
centre, a small shopping centre containing 
a NAAFI shop and private enterprise 
shops, a primary and nursery school which 
will be provided in co-operation with 
the local education authority, a children’s 
clinic, a centre green, sports field, tennis 
courts, and car parks. It must be understood 
that the fact that space has been earmarked 
for these amenities does not mean that their 
provision is at present a settled War Office 
policy, but as the plan is a very long-term 
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Top left: view taken from view-point A, marked 
on first development plan 

Top right: from view-point B 

Left: from view-point C 


Above: from view-point D 
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one areas have been allocated for the pro- 
vision of such amenities in the future, if 
and when War Office policy decides that 
they should be provided. This applies also 
to the communal garages for non-com- 
missioned officers and privates, for which 
space has been earmarked in various parts 
of the estate. The long-term policy also 
contemplates the provision of a Church of 
England church to seat 500, a Roman 
Catholic church for 250, church halls and 
chaplains’ quarters. This church centre will 
be near, but not actually on, the estate. 

As the estate is to be built in sections as 
circumstances allow, it was decided that 
each stage of development should be carried 
out in the form of sub-units complete in 
themselves, providing houses for some 50 
or 60 families in each sub-unit, and having 
playgrounds enclosed by the house-groups, 
to allow children to play in safety away 
from the roads, while still being within the 
view of their parents. 

The Lay-Out. The roads are of the widths 
recommended by the latest town-planning 
legislation. Reference to the master plan 
will show that there are no direct crossings, 
and that where one road is continued 
across another the junction is staggered ; 
this should help in the avoidance of acci- 
dents by forcing impetuous drivers to slow 
down in much the same way as they have 
to do when negotiating round-abouts. 

The officers’ quarters are grouped in the 
south-east corner of the estate, and here 
68 traditional houses are being built by 
the Ministry of Works, who also planned 
them. They are of the four-bedroom type, 
and a garage will be built for each house, 
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when circumstances permit. The schools, 
social centre, and other communal build- 
ings are all sited in the interior of the estate, 
so that from any part the direction to them 
will be inwards, and the old existing roads 
will encircle but not cut through the life 
of the little community. 

In order to allow for the provision of 
flats for housing married soldiers, if this 
should become War Office policy in the 
future, sufficient space has been reserved in 
the master plan for five blocks of flats, each 
of three storeys, and it will be seen that 
they have been sited well away from any 
adjacent houses. 

Existing trees will be retained as far as 
possible, and forest trees will be planted; 
this, with the ample provision and careful 
siting of the open spaces, will provide 
pleasant vistas from almost every road. 

The Houses. The War Department have 
recently decided to ask private architects to 
prepare plans for some of the various types 
of houses required by the Army generally, 
and some eminent architects are now en- 
gaged on that work. These designs will be 
available for future estates, including the 
one at Colchester; thus some amount of 
individuality will be achieved while ensuring 
that all the houses provided will be well 
designed. 

The first portion of the houses to be 
erected under Colonel Nottingham’s direc- 
tion comprises two units of 50 houses each, 
and are shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations taken from view-points A, B and 
C. They are non-traditional Unity houses, 
designed by Messrs. Kendrick Findlay [Z] 
and Partners and are of the three-bedroom 





type, arranged as semi-detached and as 
blocks of four houses. The constructional 
system of Unity houses comprises precast- 
concrete columns, infilling external walling 
of rusticated or plain-faced cemstone blocks 
and clinker concrete blocks on the inside, 
with a 6 in. cavity between. Twin steel 
channels form beams for the flooring of the 
first floor, which is boarding laid on small 
joists spanning across the twin channels. 
The roofing is of concrete interlocking tiles 
supported on timber rafters. Boarding laid 
on battens resting on the over-site concrete 
forms the finish of the ground floor. 

Domestic hot water is provided by a back 
boiler in the living-room fireplace, and an 
immersion heater in the tank; cooking is 
by gas, and there is a gas copper. Electric 
power points are provided for electric 
heaters in the bedrooms. 

Furniture and Fittings. The illustrations 
of the interior of one of the houses show 
that it has been pleasantly furnished and 
equipped; all this is provided by the War 
Department, so the married soldiers walk 
into homes complete with furniture, cur- 
tains, linoleum, cooker, and electric light 
fittings. 

Although the development of Layer 
Road estate is in only its early stages at 
present, the accompanying drawings and 
photographs are sufficient to give an indi- 
cation of what the estate will look like 
when completed, and it is a matter for 
congratulation to all concerned that the 
War Department have adopted and so 
quickly put into effect this conception of 
better housing for soldiers, of which Layer 
Road estate is the first example. 
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Foremen and Clerks of Works 
in the Building Industry 


By Sir Thomas Bennett, C.B.E. [F] 


An address given at the inauguration of the London Regional Council of 
Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works, 12 June 1950 


THE CREATION OF A BUILDING starts with 
the design of an architect and finishes 
when the building is complete. In this 
process of creation many men are con- 
cerned; not the least important are the 
general foreman and the clerk of works. In 
a great many ways the work of these two 
men is parallel; they require similar training 
and experience, but in some respects they 
differ. 


Changes in the Industry. Formerly the 
building industry carried out its large pro- 
jects primarily for wealthy organizations or 
individuals who demanded buildings of the 
highest character from the point of view of 
architecture, design and craftsmanship. In 
these cases the importance of time and cost 
were relatively subordinate. Emphasis was 
placed upon a high grade of craftsmanship 
and resulted in the selection of foremen and 
clerks of works for their craft knowledge 
and skill. In general the foreman personi- 
fied the highest level of craftsmanship on 
the site. To this high standard of skill he 
added administrative capacity, and devoted 
his energies primarily to securing a fine 
result, rather than a result which was 
obtained in a short time or which cost the 
smallest possible amount of money. 


Building Required for the Community. The 
present fundamental change of emphasis is 
due to the fact that today the aim of the 
nation is to produce buildings efficiently for 
the largest possible number of people, so 
that a very high proportion of the work of 
the industry is directed towards projects of 
universal requirement, such as_ houses, 
schools, hospitals, commercial offices, 
factories and their subsidiary buildings. 
The emphasis of the work of the general 
foreman and agent has therefore changed 
from that of high priority given to crafts- 
manship to that of a high priority on 
economics in all its forms. This, in turn, has 
altered the outlook of the general foreman, 
of the kind of training that he should re- 
ceive, and of the great bulk of his duties. 


Sub-Contractors. In the search for the best 
means of providing the greatest number of 
buildings at the smallest cost in the shortest 
time, sections of the building industry have 
become more and more clearly divided, so 
that work is carried out by specialist firms 
employing specialist operatives and super- 
visors, and carrying out a large part of the 
work on big buildings in the form of sub- 
contracts. Therefore, not only has the fore- 
man to supervise an ever-increasing amount 
of work which is subject to severe limita- 
tions of time and cost, but he has to super- 
vise a very large number of different organ- 
izations, all needing co-ordination. 
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Wages and Employment. Side by side with 
this development has come the outstanding 
feature of today’s conditions, the policy of 
full employment and the absence of any 
surplus production of materials. This of 
necessity has been accompanied by sub- 
stantial rises in the rates of wages, and 
therefore in the cost of labour, and as this 
component of labour increases in cost, so 
the art of management becomes of greater 
and greater importance. 

The circumstance that there is full em- 
ployment tends to make the men independ- 
ent and the severe driving force of unem- 
ployment, loss of work and varying degrees 
of disability which became reflected in the 
home of the workmen in a previous genera- 
tion have been fundamentally altered. No 
longer has the foreman therefore the power 
of controlling his men by the threat of unem- 
ployment but he has to handle his labour in 
such a way that its sense of security does not 
lull it into inactivity, inefficient output, and 
all the other evils which are attendant upon 
any type of complacency. Unfortunately 
education has not yet shown many men 
that they are personal sufferers from in- 
efficiency. Similarly, the lack of surplus 
materials of all kinds needs a great amount 
of pre-planning. No longer can omissions 
to order at the proper time, sudden short- 
ages or changes of plan be rectified by a 
quick telephone message or the provision of 
emergency transport. 


Short Term Changes in Wages and Price of 
Materials. We have seen sudden and un- 
prepared changes in the cost of material, the 
cost of work, the rates of wages, the condi- 
tions of employment, and many other 
things which affect the cost of a contract, 
changes which frequently demand im- 
mediate action by the general foreman. 

While we have been subjected to capital 
planning on a large scale, the people who 
have planned this capital programme seem 
strangely unconscious of the necessary 
preparation for substantial changes in pro- 
cedure, and this has been particularly 
evident in building. Probably few people 
have lived in a period in which far reaching 
decisions which react upon existing con- 
tracts have succeeded each other with the 
speed that we have witnessed in the last 
four or five years. 

In the actual execution of the work the 
need for putting these things into operation 
falls to the task of the general foreman, and 
he must make an attempt to fit them into 
the bounds of a contract which is already 
fixed. 


Importance of Management. As the build- 
ings of the country have tried more and 


more to fulfil the needs of the public as a 
whole instead of some specialized section. 
the importance of management has become: 
more and more visible, and this clear! 
applies to every branch of the buildin 
industry from the smallest jobbing con- 
tractor to the largest works.of building and 
civil engineering. 

Management is now acquiring an import- 
ance which has probably never before bee 
equalled, and it is quite likely that the 
‘amount of management’, that is the 
number of men engaged on any given con- 
tract, will have to be increased. Not only, 
therefore, shall we see a higher type of man 
employed, greater importance attached to 
the individual office, but more assistance of 
managerial type will be accepted on every 
substantial contract. 

During the war I checked and compared 
a number of contracts similar in size and 
type. Those which had a high percentage of 
men on administration were carried out 
more rapidly, more efficiently and at lower 
cost than in general were those with a very 
meagre amount of supervision. 

It is noticeable also that in the report of 
the recent American Mission, there is a 
general statement that as a rule the number 
of men engaged in supervision on American 
contracts of similar size is much greater 
than that engaged on a comparable con- 
tract in England, and I find this question of 
increase in number and calibre of those 
engaged in supervision in various types of 
industry quite unconnected with building. 

The first lesson therefore to be learned is 
that the task of supervision is achieving 
greater and greater importance, it is requir- 
ing more personnel, and personnel of a 
much higher calibre and training. 


Craftsmanship. It is perfectly clear that 
craftsmanship, while possibly holding a 
position of less prominence, must have a 
position of very great importance and can 
never lose it. Indeed, in some of the highest 
classes of building, the demand is still for 
the very highest class of craftsmanship. 
In the past we have been in the habit of 
considering that ability to supervise crafts- 
manship would only be possessed by a 
craftsman, and this must of course still re- 
main. To a very large extent a variety of 
people are able to decide whether the 
finished result is good or bad. Very fre- 
quently the owner of the building will say 
that he is dissatisfied with the character of 
the woodwork, the character of the paint, 
or the appearance of the building, but he 
will not be in a position to instruct men to 
put it right, neither will he be able to diag- 
nose the exact way in which the craftsman- 
ship has failed to give him satisfaction. 
The architect, with considerably greater 
experience of good craftsmanship and with 
familiarity with the standard which can be 
secured, is a much more accurate judge of 
what he requires, and to a large extent of 
what is wrong. But in the end it is the fore- 
man who decides the precise way in which 
the craftsman must proceed to obtain a 
better result. Therefore it is still mecessary 
for the general foreman to have this close 
contact with craftsmanship which was 
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formerly his major, and in some cases his 
only, qualification. 

In today’s work it has become only one of 
many qualifications, and it would still seem 
that the basis of training of the foreman 
must still be that of the craftsman. He may 
obtain this first-hand knowledge of crafts- 
manship in technical schools, or by working 
on the building as a craftsman, and he may 
augment this knowledge by a very con- 
siderable amount of reading, and in other 
ways make himself familiar with the crafts- 
manship of a number of trades. 

Since the amount of time he can devote 
to its study is less than was formerly the 
case, he must find schools which have 
learned the art of teaching so that know- 
ledge can be quickly and thoroughly 
acquired, and he must himself in his early 
years be prepared to devote a great many 
hours to the acquisition of skill in order to 
leave room for all the other studies he must 
add to it if he is to become a good foreman. 


Supervision of Men. There is no doubt that 
at least on the larger type of contract the 
foreman tends to be separated further from 
his men than he was in the case of the 
smaller contract occupying a longer length 
of time, and his other duties tend to confine 
him much more to his office and less to the 
work than indeed he would like. In these 
circumstances he must learn to manage 
labour although it is more remote. 

I suppose the really practical man is in- 
clined to say that no one can teach another 
how to manage men, and it may well be 
true that no one can impart the quality of 
leadership, nor can anyone teach another 
the peculiar quality of inspiring men, 
holding them together, making them work. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that some 
part of this ability can be studied if not 
acquired. 


Organization. Overshadowing these factors 
of craftsmanship and personnel manage- 
ment is the big question of organization. 
Organization in its simplest terms merely 
means bringing together all the factors in 
the contract in an efficient manner. As 
applied to building in practice it varies very 
substantially. It starts with that of the small 
job of the small builder, or the alteration 
which often involves two, three, four or 
more trades in no more than £25 worth of 
work, and I would venture to suggest that 
it is in this field that the building industry 
since the war has had its real failure. 

The man who could do some work in 
each trade was frequently found on the 
country builders’ staff; now such men are 
tending to sectionalize themselves into one 
trade. This is not altogether a healthy sign 
for certain classes of work. 

Far greater foresight, much more ac- 
curate measurements, greater ability to 
order without actually seeing the work un- 
covered is a necessity of modern manage- 
ment, and I am sure the organizer and 
manager of the small job has tried to train 
himself to this high standard of manage- 
ment. 

On the larger contract much more elabor- 
ate arrangements are necessary. In the first 
instance no building contract should be 
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started unless there are complete drawings, 
complete specification and full list of sub- 
contractors all waiting to be appointed. 
This is becoming an accepted axiom of 
large building, but is still far from being of 
universal experience, and it is of the greatest 
importance to the industry that we should 
reach a Stage at which no building is started 
unless this full information is available. 

The next point which the building in- 
dustry has to learn is the absolutely es- 
sential nature of keeping time once any 
section has been allotted its place in the 
building programme. In the past so many 
buildings have been late, so many time 
schedules have fallen to pieces, that there is 
amongst many people a tendency to say 
that although they have agreed to a time it 
will never be kept, and therefore there is no 
need to attempt to keep it. 

Fitting into a proper time is by no means 
an easy task, and a great measure of success 
of contracts and their smooth running is 
due to the skill of the building foreman or 
agent. To run a ‘tight’ programme needs a 
very clear type of mind, an ability to 
visualize the number of men needed, the 
output per man, the precise sequence of 
operations. Added to this must be the fact 
that additional men can no longer be 
obtained at short notice, materials can not 
be collected on the telephone, and therefore 
planning both men and materials is ap- 
proaching the level of a science. 

This science of organization is probably 
something which is born into a man or 
which he acquires by his proper use of 
experience and which can not be taught. 
But again the period of tuition can be 
greatly shortened by studying the methods 
of others and obtaining experience. A 
college of management or a school or a 
university can teach many of these princi- 
ples. The principles once grasped and 
tested by day to day experience become 
part of the equipment of the general fore- 
man very much more rapidly than if he 
waits to build them up by a slow process of 
trial and error. 


Cost Consciousness. Side by side with this 
question of organization must go conscious- 
ness of cost—the power to invent methods 
of doing work which are more economical 
or substantially cheaper or require less 
labour than some other method. For long 
the civil engineer has done this on big 
engineering works, it is less easy to do it on 
building because the results are less 
spectacular and less easily seen. 


Research. In the ever-widening field of 
science as it affects building and the use of 
a greater and greater number of natural and 
synthetic building materials, research be- 
comes increasingly important. 

When building was a purely craft indus- 
try and individual construction was slow, it 
was possible for one man to know by 
personal experience a great many of the 
answers required in producing a good 
building. The field is now too wide and the 
speed of construction too rapid for any 
man to acquire this knowledge without the 
research which lies behind the statement of 
principles. Moreover, the necessity for 


economy compels all of us to work to a 
smaller and smaller margin, and small 
margins can only be accepted with safety 
if scientific accuracy is exercised on 
decisions of detail. 

Research must therefore enter into 
building more and more, and must have an 
increasingly important part to play. There 
must be very complete methods by which 
the information available is accessible to the 
foremen and clerks of works as well as to 
the other important controllers of the 
building work. 

These, then, are the qualities which lie 
behind the training and equipment of the 
successful general foreman. They are a 
formidable list of qualifications. They 
require the background of a first-class 
education, the development of an agile 
brain, a great deal of practical experience, a 
knowledge of men, a combination of 
qualities which perhaps few will obtain in 
their entirety, but many can secure an in- 
creasingly high standard by proper study 
and application. 


The Clerk of Works. In the day of pure 
craft building, the general foreman was 
primarily responsible for setting and ob- 
taining a high standard of work, and the 
clerk of works was primarily engaged to see 
that that standard was there when the 
building was finished. But today the quali- 
fications are, I think, not so near to each 
other. 

I have indicated the high proportion of 
time which the general foreman should 
spend on organization, administration and 
the study of personnel. The clerk of works 
has less need for these qualities than the 
general foreman, but he needs other items 
of knowledge and skill if he is successfully 
to supervise the modern building. 

I think it is well known to all clerks of 
works that the reason why, in practice, he is 
appointed by the building owner and is 
paid by the building owner and is not an 
employee of the architect, is by reason of 
the fact that it is impossible within the 
architects’ fee to accept responsibility for 
the day-to-day supervision of all that goes 
on in the execution of the work. By ap- 
pointing the clerk of works as a direct 
employee, the building owner becomes 
legally responsible for the proper day-to- 
day execution. 

This does not of course relieve the archi- 
tect of his general responsibility, and that 
any constantly recurring facts are not seen 
by the architect or his assistant, but it does 
throw a very large measure of responsi- 
bility on to the clerk of works. 

In recent years we have seen the steady 
growth of heating, ventilation, electricity 
and acoustics. The plumbing is less simple 
than it used to be, and a very large number 
of buildings necessitate the use of the steel 
frame or of reinforced concrete. All of these 
sections of the work require a high degree 
of technical training and technical skill. 
The highest of course is designing them, but 
still leaving a very large factor in super- 
vision. 

As a rule the work itself is controlled or 
supervised by separate sectional foremen, 
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but the clerk of works is responsible to the 
client for seeing that the day-to-day work 
which is put in conforms with the standards 
of modern practice and design. As the clerk 
of works goes round the building he should 
be able to decide whether the steel rods 
have been put into the right place before 
the concrete is poured, whether the pipe 
runs are such that they will allow proper 
flow of water or steam to and from the 
boilers, whether the fuseboards and the 
electricity generally are conforming with 
the best standards of modern practice. 
This is a vast field of knowledge even in its 
most superficial sense, but unless the 
modern representative of the building 
owner is able to exercise proper supervision 
he ceases to be a proper guardian of the 
building owner’s interest. 

I think today the efficient clerk of works 
must consider that he must somehow or 
other acquire this type ef knowledge. 

The first divergency between the essential 
equipment of the foreman and the essential 
equipment of the clerk of works is that the 
clerk of works must have a far bigger 
knowledge of the principle underlying the 
equipment of buildings than the general 
foreman needs. 


Natural and Synthetic Materials. With 
the growth of cost, we have seen the 
steady growth of substitutes, natural 
and synthetic, not any less good because 
they are synthetic—not necessarily any the 
less important because they cover a very 
much wider field than was formerly the 
case. These materials embrace such things 
as asphalte, bitumastic, plastics in all their 
forms, waterproof building papers, build- 
ing felts and somewhat in this category 
because their variety is big, different types 
of metal such as aluminium, different types 
of wood such as those imported from 
Africa and other colonies, and outside the 
very limited number of woods which were 
in use for very many years. 

In almost all cases the work itself will be 
controlled by a sectional foreman, and, of 
course, there will be in addition engineers 
and architects, but there still remains much 
that the clerk of works must do from day to 
day if he is to prevent failure on the one 
hand, or substantial alteration to com- 
pleted works on the other. 


Organization. The clerk of works can not 
entirely escape his share in the organiza- 
tion which is a necessary part of all building 
work. With a large army of sub-contractors 


he must keep an eye upon the appearance of 
each sub-contractor at a site meeting at the 
proper time. He must advise his employer 
or his architect if sub-contracts are not let 
at a period which will ensure efficient co- 
ordination, and it is part of his duty to 
draw attention to work which is behind its 
proper place in the programme, or if the 
number of men at work is insufficient t 
maintain progress. 

Universities and technical schools mus 

provide the type of courses which enable 
him to acquire knowledge of this character, 
for unless his education is of a very much 
higher standard than was formerly neces- 
sary, he will fail to be a good clerk o! 
works. 
Conclusion. I have framed requirements fo: 
both the general foreman and the clerk o/ 
works which must appear to everyone to be 
high. Indeed, they are high and they are 
only high in so far as I consider that the 
standard of management today is one of the 
great essentials of a successful country. If 
we are to maintain a high standard of living 
for the workman, the labourer and the 
country as a whole, then its supervisors 
must be people of outstanding skill and 
ability. 





Practice Notes 
Edited by Charles Woodward [A] 


IN PARLIAMENT. General Development 
Order, No. 728, 1950. Asked how far he 
consulted local government associations 
before issuing Order No. 728, 1950, the 
Minister of Town and Country Planning 
replied: The associations concerned were 
fully consulted. Asked further whether the 
Order was issued with their approval, the 
Minister replied: No, Sir; some of them 
thought I was making a very rash experi- 
ment in freedom. (18 July 1950.) 


Development (Applications). Asked whether 
in cases where before 1947 there was a 
genuine intention to develop, and delays by 
local planning authorities prevented plan- 
ning permission being granted before publi- 
cation of the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1947, but permission has since been 
granted by him, on appeal, he will exercise 
his discretion and issue a Section 80 certifi- 
cate if the applicants submit a bye-law 
application in conformity with his final 
recommendations, the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning replied: Yes, pro- 
vided that the bye-law submission was made 
within the 10 years preceding 7 January 
1947 (25 July 1950.) 


Private Building (Licences). Asked whether 
he was aware that certain local authorities 
require applicants for private building 
licences to acquire land and to have plans 
of the house prepared and approved before 
considering an application for licence; and 
whether, in view of the fact that this prac- 
tice puts applicants to expense before they 
know whether their application will be 
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granted, he will circularize local authorities 
advising them against its use, the Minister 
of Health replied: I have already advised 
local authorities that they should not make 
the acquisition of a site a condition prece- 
dent to the granting of a licence, and on 
my present information I do not think 
that a further circular is necessary. (25 July 
1950.) 


Central Land Board. The Minister of Town 
and Country Planning has been advised 
that the operation of knocking a hole in a 
party wall between two buildings does not 
constitute development under the Town 
and Country Planning Act, 1947, provided 
that the works undertaken do not materi- 
ally affect the appearance of the premises 
from outside, and provided also that no 
material change of use is involved. 

Planning permission is, therefore, no 
longer necessary for such an operation, 
and no development charge is payable. 

Where development charge has been 
paid in these circumstances, the Central 
Land Board will make repayment on 
application. 

Paragraph 8 of the Board’s Practice 
Notes on development charges should be 
read with this modification. (Press Notice, 
CLB/32, dated 4 July 1950.) 


MINISTRY OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING. The Minister has now made 
Regulations under the National Parks and 
Access to the Countryside Act, 1949 
(S.I. 1950, No. 1066, Parks and Country- 
side, price 4d., H.M. Stationery Office). 
The Regulations deal with rights of way 
maps, creating, diverting or extinguishing 
public paths, form of maps in relation to 
public access to open country and pro- 
cedure in connection with Orders designa- 
ting National Parks. The Regulations are 


accompanied by Circular No. 91, issued 
by the Ministry, dated 30 June 1950. 


Use Classes Order, 1950. The Minister has 
now made the Town and Country Planning 
(Use Classes) Order, 1950 (S.I. 1950, No. 
1131), which revokes and replaces the 1948 
Order (S.I. 1948, No. 954). The Order is 
made under section 12 of the Act and per- 
mits changes of use, within the specified 
classes in the Schedule to the Order, to 
take place without involving ‘develop- 
ment’. In place of the 22 classes in 1948 
Order the new Order contains 18 classes. 
This has been achieved by amalgamating 4 
classes in the 1948 Order with classes in 
the 1950 Order as follows: 

‘Wholesale warehouse’ and ‘repository’ 
are included in Class X. 

Hostels are now included in Class XVI. 

Institutional uses formerly included in 
Classes XIII, XV, XVII and XVIII are 
now grouped in Classes XIV and XVI. 

Boarding schools and residential col- 
leges are in a separate Class XII. 

The uses formerly included in Classes 
XIX, XX, XXI and XXII are now grouped 
in Classes XVII and XXIII. 

The definition of ‘office’ includes a bank 
but not a post office. 

‘Shop’ does not include a ‘funfare’ and 
‘funfare’ includes an amusement arcade or 
pin-table saloon, which is another way of 
saying that those uses are excluded under 
the Order. (They were excluded under the 
1948 Order, but the 1950 Order has been 
drafted a little differently.) 

The definition of ‘wholesale warehouse’ 
and ‘repository’ are omitted from the 1950 
Order. 

The Order came into operation on 2! 
July 1950. 

The Minister has made the Town and 
Country Planning (Ironstone Areas Special 
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Development) Order, 1950 (S.I. 1950, 
No. 1177), which relates to certain areas 
in which ironstone is mined. Under the 
General Development Order, mining opera- 
ions which were in progress on | July 
1948 may be carried on, subject to certain 
conditions, until an application for per- 
mission has been decided. This Order con- 
tinues the permission subject to additional 
conditions for the restoration of the 
land. 


MINISTRY OF WORKS. The Minister 
of Works has authorized an increase of 
2 per cent in the maximum selling prices of 
sanitary fireclay ware. The increase applies 
to all deliveries as from 17 July 1950. 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH. Circular 69 50, 
dated 6 July 1950, addressed to Housing 
Authorities, refers to the Control of Build- 
ing Operations Order (No. 15), 1950, which 
extends the limits within which building 
work may be done without a licence until 
30 June 1951. Those limits are £100 on any 
single property, and £500 in the case of cer- 
tain special classes of buildings. Applica- 
tions for licences, whether for new electrical 
installations or for repairs to existing in- 
stallations, should no longer be referred 
to the Electricity Board. Applicants should, 
however, be advised that the granting of a 
building licence gives no guarantee that the 
Electricity Board will provide a supply. 


Schemes for the installation of new oil- 
fired boilers for domestic central heating 
or hot water systems or the conversion to 
oil-firing of any boilers fired by an alterna- 
tive fuel should not be licensed unless the 
applicant can produce a written authoriza- 
tion from the Ministry of Fuel and Power, 
Petroleum Division, 7 Millbank, London, 
S.W.1. In any case of doubt the Regional 
Office of the Ministry of Fuel and Power 
should be consulted. 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. In a 
debate in the House of Commons on 
17 July in connection with the 1950-51 
Estimates for Education in England and 
Wales, the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Education made the following 
observations: 


No debate on education would be 
possible today without some mention of 
the subject of building, and in referring 
to it I should like to make particular men- 
tion of the question of standards, which 
has given rise to some comment in the 
House and in the country in recent months. 
We are now in a position to say for the 
first time that, provided the general 
situation does not affect our present plans, 
we are within sight of providing 1,150,000 
new school places between the beginning of 
1947 and the end of 1953. There is a 
qualification to make here, that in all parts 
of the country we may not have all the 
places that are immediately required, that 
is to Say, we can not guarantee that all these 
new places will be provided at exactly the 
time and the place at which they are 


needed. But the lag seems likely to be small 
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if the present momentum of the building 
programme is maintained. 


We can only do this if the cost per place 
is kept down strictly to the limits announced 
last autumn. These represent a saving on 
average net costs in 1949 of about 12} per 
cent for 1950 and 25 per cent for 1951. So 
far progress is, I think, encouraging. The 
maximum net costs allowed for this year 
are £170 for primary and £290 for 
secondary schools. The most recent returns 
show that the average net costs of schemes 
submitted so far this year are £158 for 
primary and £276 for secondary schools. 
Indeed a few authorities are already de- 
signing schools at the 1951 cost levels. 


The comment in regard to this problem 
is about the possibility, under this reduc- 
tion per place, of lowering standards. In 
fact one of the most striking features of 
post-war building has been that some of 
the cheapest schools have also been the 
best. What we are now trying to do is to 
get the best practice more generally 
adopted and to help local education 
authorities to get better value for money. 


One reason why many 1949 schools were 
too expensive is that the floor area per 
pupil was high. This happened not because 
the essential elements in the school, such 
as the hall, the gymnasium or the class- 
rooms, were larger than they should be or 
because there were too many of them, but 
because, for example, a number of archi- 
tects were using much more space than 
they need in the form of corridors and the 
like merely to link up the essential elements. 
For 1950 we have not asked for more 
changes than this, except for some reduc- 
tions in the cloakroom and_ sanitary 
accommodation, which experience has 
shown—one has seen many examples of 
this over-generosity—was too generous. 


For 1951, there will be no significant 
reductions in the minimum areas pre- 
scribed for teaching purposes in primary 
schools, though the regulations will be 
altered to remove a number of anomalies 
revealed by experience and to allow local 
education authorities more flexibility in the 
planning of their schools. So there is no 
truth in the suggestion that we have 
stopped authorities from providing in 1950 
or 1951 teaching accommodation which 
they would have been allowed to provide 
in 1949. Indeed so long as the cost limits 
are not exceeded, authorities will now be 
allowed—as they were not before—to pro- 
vide more than the minimum. And we know 
that there are cases when this can be done. 


Turning for a moment to secondary 
schools, there will be some reduction in 
the teaching areas, but again, I suggest, 
nothing essential will be lost. Under the 
present regulations a number of separate 
rooms, in addition to the ordinary class- 
rooms, are prescribed for several of the 
specialist subjects, with the result that 
secondary schools contain several more 
rooms where a class can be taught than 
there are classes. Under the new regula- 
tions, it will be possible to design rooms 
which can be used, with practically no 


loss of amenity to the teachers or to the 
children, for more than one purpose, thus 
reducing the total number of rooms which 
have to be provided. This does not mean 
that the schools will be cramped for space: 
in a school with 20 classes, there can still 
be 26 rooms where classes can be taught. 

I hope that we can persuade authorities 
away from the idea that the new-cost limits 
require cut-down or austerity versions of 
an ideal post-war school. The best results 
are being obtained by those authorities 
who start not from a 1949 preconception 
but from first principles. That is what the 
Building Bulletins, which I have men- 
tioned, are intended to encourage them to 
do. One last point. I hope that the new 
regulations and administrative arrange- 
ments, which allow much more freedom 
and flexibility than the old, will be fully 
exploited by the local authorities. 


NATIONAL JOINT COUNCIL FOR 
THE BUILDING INDUSTRY. The 
Council have adopted the following 


addition to National Working Rule 1: 
Watchmen.—The remuneration payable to 
watchmen shall be on the basis of a rate 
per shift, namely, London and Liverpool, 
15s. per shift, day or night; and Provinces, 
13s. per shift, day or night. ; 

The daytime shift is the normal period 
of day working hours for the job or shop. 
The night shift is the period between 
normal finishing time on the job or in the 
shop and starting time next morning. 
Where week-end watching is required, a 
relief watchman is to be employed from 
the time men cease work on Saturday 
until 6 p.m. (for which he is to be paid 
half-shift) and on Sunday from 8 a.m. to 
6 p.m. for which one full shift is to be paid. 
Where overtime is necessary to be worked 
on a Saturday, mutually agreed arrange- 
ments are to be made. The addition to the 
National Working Rule operates on and 
from 3 July 1950. 


LAW CASE. In a case before the Court of 
Criminal Appeal on 17 July 1950 (reported 
in THE TIMES, 18 July), an owner 
successfully contended that the value of 
his work as a bricklayer on his own land 
ought not to be included in the amount 
he was allowed to spend on the buildings. 
He had been fined £200 and 10 guineas 
costs at London Sessions for a breach of 
the building licensing regulations by ex- 
ceeding the amount authorized by a 
building licence by £180. This was the 
value of the owner’s own work as a 
bricklayer spread over two years, he 
working at week-ends. 

The Court of Criminal Appeal in setting 
aside the fine and costs and granting the 
architect a discharge referred to Circular 
104/48, dated 21 June 1948, issued to local 
authorities by the Minister of Health, 
which makes it clear that the labour of the 
Owner or occupier should not be included 
in calculating the value of the executed 
work. (The Circular 104/48 was quoted in 
Practice Notes, July JOURNAL 1948 at page 
419.) 
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The University 
of Glasgow 


Reading Room 


Architects: The late T. Harold 
Hughes [F] and 
D.S. R. Waugh [4] 


THIS BUILDING has been awarded the 
R.I.B.A. Bronze Medal for the area of the 
Royal Incorporation of Architects in 
Scotland for the fourteen years ending 
31 December 1949. 

The purpose of the building is to pro- 
vide facilities for students of all the 
Faculties of the University to read and 
study, a particular need being to provide 
for students who live in lodgings and who 
may have no suitable place in which to 
study out of class hours. 

The building is not the main University 
library, which is situated among the 
central University buildings; but the two 
are jointly administered. Nearly 
volumes are available for consultation 
within the main hall. These are accommo- 
dated on shelves within a central area, 
which includes service counters and open 
shelving for dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
and other works of reference. The less 
frequently used books are kept in lower 
tiers of circular book cases, each tier being 
sunk below the level of the ground floor 
at successively lower levels, while below 
these tiers there is a basement in which 
further books can be stored, if necessary, 
and where lavatory and _ cloakroom 
accommodation is provided. 

The building is circular in shape, and 
accommodation for rather over 400 
readers on the ground floor is provided at 
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tables placed concentrically round the 
central book counter, one of the conditions 
in planning being the need to provide for 
economy in the working, in the distri- 
bution and return of books, and in general 
supervision. Increasing use has_ been 
made of the Reading Room since it was 
opened in 1939, and now over 80,000 
volumes are issued each year. 

In the gallery are fourteen small rooms 
or seminars. These rooms house class 
libraries in the Faculties of Arts and Law, 
each room having a capacity of between 
2,000 and 3,000 books. Accommodation 
is provided in each room for about ten 
students, and discussions or even tutorials 
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may take place in them without disturbing 
the students in the main reading hall. 
There is thus accommodation in _ the 
building for about 550 students in all. 
The circular shape, arising from the 
conditions of planning, already mentioned, 
was easily constructed by using a rein- 
forced concrete frame consisting of found- 
ations, columns and beams with light pro- 
tecting walls of brick surmounted by a flat 
reinforced concrete dome of shell con- 


struction. Although the span diameter of 


the dome is nearly 70 ft., the thickness 
of the concrete is only 5 in. The whole 
building was planned and built in eighteen 
months in 1939. 
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access to the book stacks below 
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Measurements 
of Sound 
Insulation in 
Houses 

and Flats * 


By P. H. Parkin, B.Sc. 


and 
H. R. Humphreys [4] 


Introduction. IN POST-WAR BUILDING STUDIES 
NO. 14' the recommended standard for 
air-borne sound insulation between living 
rooms is given as 55 decibels (db). When 
this standard was decided upon it was 
known® that about 25 per cent of the people 
living in terraced or semi-detached houses 
were troubled by noise from their neigh- 
bours, and that these people had about 
50 db insulation from their neighbours. It 
was also known that this 50 db, given by a 
9 in. solid brick wall, could simply and 
cheaply be increased to 55 db by using an 
11 in. cavity brick wall. It was an obvious 
conclusion that a 55 db standard was desir- 
able: it would reduce the fairly large 
number of complaints and it could be 
easily achieved. This conclusion still holds 
true today, and a very large number of 
houses have now been built with 11 in. 
cavity party walls. 

In houses 25 per cent of the people were 
troubled: in flats the percentages were 
greater. In ‘old’ flats, e.g. flats of the 
Peabody Trust type and older the per- 
centage rose to 35, and in the new flats, 
circa 1930 and later, the percentage was 57. 
It was reasonable to assume that these 
higher percentages were due not only to the 
flat-dwellers having more neighbours— 
above and/or below them as well as side- 
ways—but were also due to lower values of 
sound insulation. This assumption has been 
confirmed by a large number of measure- 
ments of sound insulation made during the 
past two years in most types of flats. It is 
the object of this paper to present a broad 
survey of the results of these measurements 
and at the same time to give some indica- 
tion of what the various wall and floor 
constructions mean in terms of annoyance 
to the flat dwellers. The results given here 
are confined to common types of building 
construction and do not include any results 
on proprietary treatments. 

Measurements. The measurements have 
been made using the Building Research 
Station mobile acoustics laboratory, and 
it is not necessary here to describe the 


1 Sound Insulation and Acoustics, Post-War Building 
Studies, No. 14. H.M.S.O. Is 

2 A Survey of Noise in British ies s, Nationz r Building 
Studies Technical Paper No. 2. H.M.S.O. 9d. 

* Crown Copyright Reserved. 
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The Building Research Station Mobile Acoustics Laboratory 


methods. They are given in detail in a 
publication of the Acoustics Group of the 
Physical Society? and have been stand- 
ardized by most European countries. It is 
sufficient to say that the insulation figure 
given is the average insulation over the 
frequency range 100 to 3,200 cycles per 
second, and corresponds to normally 
furnished conditions with all windows 
closed. One detailed point is worth men- 
tioning. The insulation of a wall or floor 
increases with increasing frequency. For 
example, a 9 in. solid brick wall has an 
insulation of 42 db at 200 c/s, 46 db at 
400 c/s, 52 db at 800 c/s, and so on, the 
insulation increasing about 5 db every time 
the frequency is doubled. But this rate of 
increase, or ‘slope’, varies and is usually 
greater for cavity constructions. Thus 
while two constructions may have the same 
average insulation, the insulation of the 
construction with the greater slope will be 
less at the lower frequencies and greater at 
the higher frequencies than that of the 
other construction. It might be thought 
that this would alter the effectiveness of the 
partition in reducing the loudness of speech 
and music, but it has been found experi- 
mentally that the effect is negligible. Thus 
the figure given for the insulation for the 
frequency range 100 to 3,200 c/s gives a 
true indication of the effectiveness of each 
partition in reducing the loudness of speech 
and music independent of the ‘slope’ of the 
insulation. 

The insulation is given for the case of all 
windows closed: this is because nearly 
90 per cent of people troubled by noise 
said it came through the party walls or 
floors.* In any case the insulation of win- 
dows is a separate problem. 

Some brief notes on the constructions 


5 Noise and Sound Transmission. Report of the 1948 
Summer Symposium of the Acoustics Group, Physical 
Society, 1949. 

4 4 Survey of Noise in British Homes, loc. cit. 


for which results are given are as follows: 
11 in. cavity brick wall and 10 in. cavity 
clinker concrete wall. This wall is plastered 
both sides, and has either butterfly wire 
wall-ties or no ties at all. (If strip ties are 
used in this type of wall its insulation is 
reduced to that of a 9 in. solid wall.) 
Floating concrete floor. A 1 in. thickness of 
glass wool is laid over the structural con- 
crete floor, and on top of the glass wool 
there is either a screed of at least 13 in. of 
concrete or a board and batten floor. 
Suspended ceiling. This is either a plaster 
ceiling hung on metal hangers or, in the 
case of a floor with projecting ribs beneath, 
a plaster ceiling fixed at the ribs only. 
Joist floor. This floor may have either wood 
or open-web steel joists. 
Pugging. A layer of sand or ashes at least 
10 Ib./sq. ft. is laid on separate boards 
fixed between the joists. (In Scotland it is 
called deafening.) 
Floating joist floor. The floor-boards are 
fixed to battens, and this raft floor rests ona 
1 in. layer of glass wool laid over the joists. 
(Nailing the floor-boards to the joists 
through the glass wool does not reduce the 
air-borne sound insulation but completely 
nullifies the impact sound insulation.) 
Ceilings for joist floors. The ceilings may 
be: (a) lath and plaster, (6) plaster-board or 
fibre board with a skim coat of plaster 
(referred to as a plaster ceiling), or (¢) 
plaster-board or fibre board with no 
plaster (referred to as a board ceiling). 
Table I shows in the first column the 
average insulation in db, the second column 
describes the construction, and the third 
column gives some indication, in 5 db 
steps, of the effectiveness. The insulation 
of each type of construction will vary two 
to three db from house to house or from 
block to block of flats, depending on 
several other factors such as the flanking 
wall constructions and the size of rooms. 
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For example 9 in. brick walls have been 
neasured in ten different blocks of flats, 
and the insulation varied from 48 db to 
52 db, the highest value being reached in 
the case where the flanking walls were very 
solid, actually 13 in. brick. However, the 
insulation figure given for each construc- 
tion can be taken as a good indication of 
the insulation to be expected. 

The results given also depend on there 
being no ‘obvious’ faults in the con- 
struction. An example of an obvious fault 
was the block of flats where the floor joists 
ran into holes left in the leaves of the 11 in. 
cavity party wall. These holes had not been 
properly sealed, and a sound path therefore 
existed via the holes and the floorboards. 
The insulation was less than 50 db instead 
of the expected 55 db. 

The loudness of normal speech or radio 
has been taken from Somerville and 
Brownless® as being representative of the 
average preferred levels. It should be 
remembered however that about 20 per 
cent of the population prefer to have their 
radios 5 db or more louder than the 
average value and the effectiveness of the 
constructions will be correspondingly 
lower. 

It has been assumed that other noises 
in the ‘listening’ rooms will be negligible. 
There will be exceptions, for example 
where the buildings are close to a main 
road the intruding traffic noise will often be 
loud enough to mask completely the 
speech or music coming through the party 
wall. However, most buildings are some 
distance from main roads, and measure- 
ments have shown that in these cases traffic 
noise is usually not great enough to have 
any masking effect, particularly during the 
evening and night when good insulation is 
most necessary. 


Results. Starting at the top of the table we 
see that the construction with the highest 
insulation yet measured in normal houses 
or flats is the four-leaf concrete party wall 
of a non-traditional semi-detached house. 
The insulation is 62 db, and at this level of 
insulation the loudest radio is inaudible in 
the next house. The distinction between 
audibility and intelligibility should be 
emphasized here: when speech or music 
can not be heard at all it is, of course, 
referred to as inaudible. If speech can be 
heard and some words understood but the 
general sense of the conversation not 
followed it is audible but unintelligible. 
The next construction is a party wall of 
2 ft. of solid stone—in tenements in Edin- 
burgh. The insulation is 56 db, very nearly 
the same as the 55 db of 11 in. cavity brick 
or clinker concrete walls without wall ties or 
with butterfly wire ties. At these levels of 
insulation a loud radio is just audible, but a 
normal radio is inaudible. A 9 in. brick 
wall has an insulation of 50 db, as has also 
a wood-joist floor construction found in 
many Scottish tenements. This type of 
floor, commonly built over 100 years ago, 
has 11 in. by 3 in. wood joists, floor boards, 
6 in. of ash pugging carried on boards 
between the joists and also with lime 


5 Somerville, T., and Brownless, S. F., B.B.C. Quarterly, 
Ill, No. 4, 1949. 
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TABLE I 
Insulation Construction Effectiveness 
(db) 
62 4- leaf concrete 2 wall. 
61 
60 | Loud radio inaudible. 
59 
58 
57 | 
56 24 in. solid stone wall. Loud radio just audible. 
55 11 in. cavity brick wall, also 10 in. cavity clinker | Normal radio inaudible. 
concrete wall with no ties or butterfly wire ties. 
54 
53 
52 5 in. concrete floor with floating raft and sus- 
pended ceiling (assumed). 
51 
50 | 9 in. brick wall; also 11 in. by 3 in. wood-joist | Normal radio just audible. 
floor, 6 in. sealed pugging, thick lath and 
plaster ceiling. 
49 5 in. concrete floor + floating raft or 
| ‘suspended ceiling’. 
48 
47 | 6 in. solid concrete wall. 
46 
45 5 in. concrete floor: also 44 in. brick wall. Loud speech just intelligible. 
44 Joist floor, pugging, floating raft, plaster | Melody recognizable. 
ceiling. 
43 Joist floor, pugging, lath and plaster ceiling. 
42 
41 Joist floor, pugging, plaster ceiling. | 
40 | Normal speech just intelligible. 
39 Joist floor, floating raft, plaster ceiling. 
38 
37 
36 Joist floor, lath and plaster ceiling. 
35 | Normal speech intelligible. 
34 
33 Joist floor, plaster ceiling. 
32 
31 
30 Joist floor, board ceiling. Equivalent to quiet radio in 
same room. 
29 
28 | Non-traditional party wall as originally de- | 
signed. 
TABLE II 
Joist Floors 
Insulation Construction Effectiveness 
(db) 
50 | Normal speech and radio just 
| | audible. 
49 | 
48 
47 | | 
46 | Pugging, floating raft, lath and plaster ceiling.* | - 
45 | | Loud speech just intelligible. 
44 | Pugging, floating raft, plaster ceiling. | Melody recognizable. 
43 | Pugging, lath and plaster ceiling. 
42 | Pugging, floating raft, board ceiling.* 
41 Pugging, plaster ceiling. | pt lol ra 
40 || Floating raft, lath and plaster ceiling.* Normal speech just intelligible. 
39 | Floating raft, plaster ceiling. 
38 Pugging, board ceiling.* | 
37 | 
36 Floating raft, board ceiling.* . ci 
35 Lath and plaster ceiling. Normal speech intelligible. 
34 
33 | Plastered ceiling. 
32 | 
31 | 
30 


| Equivalent to quiet radio in 


| Board ceiling. 
| same room. 
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plaster sealing both above and below the 
pugging, and a thick lath and plaster 
ceiling. A 5 in. concrete floor (solid, hollow 
pot or beam) plus either a floating floor 
or a suspended ceiling gives 49 db. At about 
this insulation a normal radio is just audible 
and loud speech is plainly audible but is 
still unintelligible. A 6 in. solid concrete 
wall has an insulation of 47 db. A 5 in. 
solid concrete floor with neither a floating 
floor nor a suspended ceiling gives 45 db, 
the same as a 43 in. brick wall. Loud 
speech is now just becoming intelligible, 
and the melody of a piece of music can be 
recognized. Next comes at 44 db a modern 
joist floor construction with a floating 
floor, pugging, and a plaster ceiling. Then 
comes a series of joist floors with steadily 
decreasing insulation as one helpful feature 
after another is omitted until at 30 db, 
where normal speech is easily intelligible, 
we come to a joist floor with only a board 
ceiling. 

An example of what might have hap- 

pened with the party walls of non-tradi- 
tional houses if there had been no Burt 
committee is given by the party wall of 
one type of non-traditional house. Its 
insulation as designed and as the prototype 
pair were built was 28 db although the 
minimum thickness of party wall was 6 in. 
of concrete. The very low value of insu- 
lation was due to a large number of air 
leaks in the construction. 
Joist Floors. The most striking fact about 
the results is the low insulation of modern 
joist floors, and it is worth while looking 
at the results in detail. 

The possible constituent parts of a joist 
floor are: board floor, floating floor, 
pugging, lath and plaster ceiling, plaster 
ceiling, board ceiling. These parts allow 
12 different possible floors: field results for 
seven of the possible types are available, 
and it is possible to interpolate with fair 
accuracy the insulation figures for the other 
five possibilities. Table II gives the insu- 
lation values for the 12 floors, the assumed 
floors being marked with an asterisk. 

Starting at the bottom of Table II we 
have the joist floor with board ceiling, 
insulation 30 db. A skim coat of plaster 
on the board raises the insulation to 
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33 db; if a lath and plaster ceiling is used 
instead we get 36 db. This is still a very low 
value of insulation as normal speech is 
intelligible and the melody of a piece of 
music is easily recognized. This same value 
of 36 db is given by adding a floating raft 
to a floor with a board ceiling. A floating 
raft added to a floor with plaster ceiling 
raises the insulation from 33 db to 39 db, 
or if pugging is added, from 33 db to 
41 db. The insulation is steadily increased 
by adding one or other of the treatments 
until we reach the highest value of insula- 
tion, 46 db for a floor with floating raft, 
pugging and lath and plaster ceiling. (The 
value of 50 db measured in the Scottish 
tenements was probably due to the thick- 
ness of the joists, 11 in., very heavy pugging 
with plaster above and below it, and a 
thick lath and plaster ceiling.) In general 
the addition of pugging increases the 
insulation by 5 db to 8 db; a floating raft 
by 3 db to 6 db; lath and plaster ceiling 
instead of plaster ceiling by 2 db to 3 db; 
plaster ceiling instead of board ceiling by 
2 db to 3 db. The actual increase in a 
particular case depends on the original 
insulation, the gains in insulation being 
greater for the floors with a low insulation 
originally. 

It has previously been stated® that joist 
floors with pugging, floating raft and 
plaster ceiling would give 55 db; we now 
know that only 44 db is achieved. Most 


previous recommendations for treatment» 


of both walls and floors have of necessity 
been based on laboratory measurements. 
(Before this series very few field measure- 


ments had been made anywhere in the 
world.) In all cases, except that of the _ y= 
floating joist floor, it has been found ino =C 
these recent field measurements that the ~ 

stig 


expected values have been reached. As 
examples—an 11 in. cavity brick wall with 
butterfly wall ties gives about 58 db in the 
laboratory’, and 55 db in the field: a pugged 
joist floor gives 42 db in the laboratory® 
and 41 db in the field. (The slightly lower 


5 Post-War Building Studies, No. 14, loc. cit. 

7 Aston, G. H. Sound Insulation Measurements on 
Windows and Cavity Brick Walls. Noise and Sound 
Transmission, p. 7, 1949, Physical Society. 

8 Aston, G. H. The Sound Insulation of Wood-Joist 
Floors, p. 48, loc. cit. 
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field values were expected and are mainly 
due to the bigger area of an actual wall or 
floor compared with the laboratory test 
specimen.) But the laboratory measure- 
ments on a pugged floor with floating raft 
gave an insulation of 57 db, whereas the 
field measurements on this type of floor 
have now shown its insulation to be only 
44 db, a discrepancy of 13 db which can not, 
at the present time, be explained. 

Impact Sound Insulation. These results have 
so far been confined to air-borne sound 
insulation. For impact sound insulation it 
is only necessary to say that the field 
measurements of floating floors has con- 
firmed that they are as effective a con- 
struction as is practicable. Some recent 
Swiss work® has confirmed that glass wool 
is a very suitable material for the resilient 
layer. Thus any floor treatment should 
include a floating floor, which, of course, 
also improves the air-borne sound insu- 
lation. 

Discussion. (a) Houses. The recommended 
value for insulation between living-rooms 
is 55 db. This value can be obtained quite 
simply’® and reduces normal radio music 

? Furrer, W. Schweiz. Bauzeitung, 65, No. 52, 1947. 


10 Party Walls between Houses, National Building 
Studies, Special Report No. 5. H.M.S.O. 2s. 
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aiid speech to inaudibility. It should reduce 
considerably the 25 per cent level of com- 
plaints. 

(b) Flats. The recommended insulation 
remains at 55 db; the fact that this value is 
not yet being obtained for party floors is 
no reason for lowering the standard for 
party walls. In a ground floor or top floor 
flat if the party walls are 55 db and the 
party floor is less the potential annoyance 
from neighbours is still half what it would 
be if both walls and floors were poor. In 
mid-storey flats the potential annoyance is 
reduced by a third. 

Concrete floors are not such a problem 
as joist floors. A floating raft, which is very 
desirable for impact sound insulation, on a 
solid concrete floor has an insulation of 
49 db, and a floor with both a floating raft 
and a suspended ceiling has an insulation 
of 52 db. The insulation of joist floors has 
got worse with time: 100 years ago in 
Scotland the floors of tenements—deficient 
by modern standards in nearly all the 
other amenities—had an insulation of 
50 db; while the common modern floor 
with no pugging and only a skim coat of 
plaster or no plaster at all has fallen as low 
as 33 db to 30 db. In terms of annoyance 
to the occupants this represents a decline 
from a condition where normal speech or 
music is Only just audible to a condition 
where normal speech is not only audible 
but is quite intelligible. The only defence 
against understanding your neighbours’ 
conversation is for them to whisper or for 
you to switch on your radio—or vice-versa. 
The Social Survey results for modern flats 
quoted in the introduction included people 
living in flats with concrete floors of, say, 
45 db. It is probable that if only people 
living in flats with modern joist floors had 
been questioned the percentage of people 
troubled would have been a good deal 
greater than 57. Further, it is known that 
in some cases all the tenants in flats with 
joist floors have petitioned the authorities 
to improve the sound insulation. There can 
be no doubt that untreated joist floors are 
quite inadequate. 

The only treatments that can be recom- 
mended at the present time give a worth- 
while improvement, although still falling 
far short of a desirable standard. 

As mentioned before, the field measure- 
ments have shown disappointing results 
compared with laboratory results, and 
research work on the problem is proceeding 
actively. But until such time as these re- 
searches are successful there is no doubt 
that concrete floors are much to be pre- 
ferred for party floors. 
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Second Thoughts on Architecture 


By Tom Mellor, B.Arch., A.M.T.P.L [4]. 
A Lecture to the Students’ Society of the Liverpool School of 


Architecture on 19 May 1950 


After discussing the attitude of the 
public and of Government Departments to 
architecture, Mr. Mellor said: 

In our present economic circumstances, 
buildings—architectural and otherwise— 
have somehow changed into items of capital 
expenditure, and a complex system has 
been worked out to determine whether or 
not they are in the National Interest. This 
has been evolving for quite a long time, and 
now works rather better than picking names 
out of a hat. It has, in fact, become one of 
the most fascinating hazards of architec- 
tural practice, rivalled only by the ramifica- 
tions of the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1947. 

I feel it may be worth while to consider 
both these aspects of planning as they affect 
architectural practice, first to give you some 
vague idea of what is coming to you, and 
secondly to try to see what effect—apart, of 
course, from making it more difficult— 
these limiting and controlling factors are 
having on design. 

The first thing to realize is that Britain in 
1950 is, generally speaking, a hard, cold 
place for architects—particularly, of course, 
for architects whose job it is to get things 
built. If you feel, as you well may, that this 
is too difficult, you can always get a job 
stopping other people building things 
because—on the well-known principle of 
set a thief to catch a thief—it has been dis- 
covered that no one is quite so good as an 
architect at putting obstacles in the way of 
another architect who wants to build. 

At first sight this structure of restrictive 
controls within which you must work is a 
most impressive one. But the first impres- 
sion of solidity and rigidity is quite false, 
and with a little care and knowledge of the 
ground one can obtain licences for the most 
surprising things. 

The principal Ministry concerned with 
licensing is, of course, the Ministry of 
Works, though its main concern—except in 
minor cases, and such things as fire replace- 
ments—is with standards of construction 
and finish. The general idea, which is 
reasonable enough, is that buildings should 


use as little labour and material as possible, 


compatible with their use. Carried to its 
logical conclusion, this would mean a very 
rigid austerity, but in practice again the 
most surprising things seem to get by. It is 
obviously impossible to check each applica- 
tion against the cost put down for it, and if 
you are particularly anxious to have, say, 
marble paving, the thing to do is to say 
nothing about it on the drawing, but to in- 
clude its cost in your estimate. If you wrote 
down ‘marble steps’, you would probably 
get an approval ‘Subject to the substitution 
of 1 in. grano’ or something like that, but 
what the eye doesn’t see the heart doesn’t 
grieve about. 

The Ministry of Works, then, deals with 
standards and issues the actual licence, but 
usually some other department determines 
whether or not your particular application 
is essential or not. All matters to do with 
dwellings—and, of course, hospitals, clinics 
and so on—are dealt with by the Ministry 
of Health, and most industrial matters are 
dealt with by the Board of Trade—though 
garages and, oddly enough, piers come 
under the Ministry of Transport. When you 
make your application you or your client 
must state, on the appropriate section of the 
appropriate form, why the project is con- 
sidered necessary at the present time. 

Here, obviously, you must marshal your 
forces and use your professional skill and 
imagination to the utmost. If, by the way, 
you are altering an old building, I should 
advise that dry rot is now regarded with 
some suspicion, but woodworms—particu- 
larly if you know their Latin names—are 
still effective. 

I used to think that if I tried hard with 
the design and submitted a really nice 
drawing, the official concerned might react 
as I would myself, and let it slip through 
just to make a change—even if it was en- 
tirely unessential—but I was very wrong. 
In actual fact the application comes before 
a clerk with a list and if your building is on 
the list you are well on the way. If it isn’t, it 
might be St. Peter’s or the Parthenon, but 
back it will come with a little note to say 
that ‘while it may be desirable it can not be 
considered essential’. If your building is on 
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the list for consideration (and incidentally 
it is a mistake to call offices ‘offices’-—they 
get on much better as ‘research depart- 
ments’ or ‘design laboratories’)—the next 
thing is the presentation of the drawing. 
This should be as meagre and miserable as 
possible, with the minimum of notes—such 
as fair faced brickwork, selected commons, 
concrete floor—so placed as to be non- 
committal and suggestive of austerity. 

There are two methods of dealing with 
applications apart from granting them, 
corresponding roughly to pike fishing and 
trout fishing. In the first case nothing 
happens for several weeks and then a com- 
plete refusal arrives. The more sporting 
method—generally preferred—is to tire out 
the applicant by (a) asking for more in- 
formation—usually of a complex nature 
like detailed scantlings of all timbers; or 
(b) passing you on from department to 
department; or (c) selecting the most in- 
teresting or valuable feature of your appli- 
cation and saying that consideration would 
be given to a revised application with this 
omitted: this is a favourite and successful 
method. 

Apart from persuading the Ministry 
concerned with your application that your 
building is essential, and that it is con- 
structed in a reasonably economical man- 
ner, you must also obtain permits to buy 
steel* and softwood (hardwood is now off 
licence). 

The theory is beautifully simple: these 
materials are scarce; therefore they have to 
beused to the best advantage; thereforeeach 
Ministry or licensing department is given a 
certain share of the country’s total steel or 
timber supplied for a particular period, and 
uses that share amongst its most essential 
applicants. But somehow in practice things 
work out differently. For instance, you may 
submit a steelwork design for some really 
necessary building and be told that your 
department’s total for that quarter is used 
up; but the licence will be issued if you use 
second-hand steel, which is off licence. For 
some reason, we have a constant and help- 
ful supply of so-called second-hand steel, 
which—like second-hand cars—is imme- 
diately available at a somewhat higher 
price. In practice, structural steel, par- 
ticularly for smaller jobs, just arrives, and 
the licence you obtain seems to have some 
bearing, but onlya slight one, on the amount 
available and the price you pay. 

To some extent this applies to timber, 
though at the moment the issue of licences 
to purchase is miles ahead of the timber 
available. Usually, though Ministries make 
the most minute examination of your tim- 
ber requirements, there is a considerable 
mass of unattached or floating timber avail- 
able (at a price), and after-thoughts in the 
way of built-in fittings or the odd piece of 
furniture seem to present little difficulty. 

Before considering the effect of licensing 
and material controls on design, I want to 
say a little—a very little—about the Town 
and Country Planning Act, 1947. The 
emphasis, of course, is entirely different; 
here, in theory, all is sweetness and light— 


* Steel Distribution Control ended on 22 May. 
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the object of the Act is to ensure that build- 
ings are put in the right places and that 
their appearance is not, as the saying goes, 
‘injurious to amenity’. Here we have no 
niggling about timber.sizes or fussing about 
finishes: all we have to do is to satisfy about 
a hundred people—including various grades 
of officials and any assorted collection of 
councillors—that our building is really 
quite harmless. 

I said ‘about a hundred people’ and this 
is a fair estimate if the application is for 
something outside a county borough, for 
in a county each scheme has to run the 
gauntlet of three committees—the local, the 
regional and the county—each with their 
professional adviser. 

















‘Woodworm - - - are still effective’ 


Again we have a satisfactory theory, and 
a not so satisfactory practice. It is, of 
course, a good thing that planning should 
be in the hands of the larger local govern- 
ment units—the counties and county 
boroughs—because they can afford to pay 
competent staff to do their planning and 
even advise on elevations. But in practice 
the counties are sensitive to criticism from 
the smaller authorities, the urban and rural 
districts, and don’t like to disagree with 
them (particularly as the county rates keep 
going up); so your pleasant little house in 
the country, with its monopitch roof or 
rubble stone gable, may well be thrown out 
by the local rural district council in the 
good old-fashioned way, and the highly 
competent architect employed by the 
county council meets you and says ‘I’m 
sorry about this, old chap, personally I 
think it’s fine, but you know how it is.’ 

Even with the best will in the world it is 
hard to see that the effort to control eleva- 
tions under planning can do more than 
make still duller a world which becomes 
steadily more dreary; even the absurdities 
of Victorian folk architecture, or the more 


striking efforts of the rogue architects of 
Mr. Goodhart-Rendel in which we row 
take a nostalgic interest, would most likely 
have been ironed out or emasculated un Jer 
the 1847 Planning Act (if we can conceive 
anything so unlikely). 

Apart from all this, there is the prob!em 
of complexity and time. With bye-iaw 
approval, planning approval, the deiter- 
mination of development charge and 
licensing, it is quite a task to launch even 
the smallest job on its involved journey 
through the controlling machinery; six sets 
of plans and at least three forms are nor- 
mally required and the journey, assuming 
no snags are encountered, takes something 
like ten weeks. 

I realize that it is impossible to present 
more than a very unsatisfactory and no 
doubt distorted sketch of some aspects of 
licensing and planning control as _ they 
affect the architect, and it is, I think, 
harder still to draw any real conclusions 
about the effect of all this on architectural 
design in Britain today. I am, however, 
certain that this effect is considerable and, 
on the whole, unfortunate. 

For one thing, a building is never per- 
fectly pre-conceived; our ability to create 
satisfactorily in the solid is very much the 
result of trial and error. In the sense we 
spend the first five years of our training 
learning to create buildings on paper and 
the rest of our lives learning to create actual 
three dimensional buildings. Unless, there- 
fore, we have opportunity for actual 
experiment we extend our period of paper 
designing too long. When a contract is let an 
architect ceases to be a composer and be- 
comes a conductor—and it is the result of 
this interpretation that counts. Now, not 
only are the number and extent of our 
opportunities curtailed but the margin for 
trial and error and experiment is ruled out 
in trying to ensure economy and efficiency. 

Again, an architect depends on a variety 
of skilled craftsmen, just as a composer 
depends on a variety of instrumentalists, 
and fewer and fewer really able craftsmen 
are available in the building industry— 
while the range of skills available is also 
reduced—obviously through continued lack 
of opportunity. When we consider how 
much the architecture of the Renaissance— 
and, in fact, the great architecture of any 
period—depended on the skilled crafts- 
man, it is easy to see that the difficulties 
of the designer are constantly increasing. 

You may say that the answer lies in a 
better use and understanding of the machine 
and machine techniques; but, though this 
may be true in some distant future, it 
doesn’t help very much at the moment. 
Machine production requires more than 
ever the services of the craftsman if the 
product is to be good and durable—and 
the newer machine-made building com- 
ponents, due no doubt to high initial over- 
heads, are often either extremely expensive 
or flimsy and useless. 

While we have, then, less and less oppor- 
tunity for creative design, the war and post- 
war period of scarcity has made us think 
more and more about it (as starving people 
think about elaborate meals) and_ this 
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period has coincided with a considerable 
movement from routine functionalism. 
Meanwhile, prefabrication has hardened us 
against mechanistic architecture, and it is 
perhaps the abstract geometry of Mies Van 
der Rohe’s buildings which appeals to us 
rather than their machine precision or the 
diagrammatic character of their ruthless 
fagades. On the other hand, the scrabble of 
mean buildings across much of England 
pioduced by the war and the post-war con- 
centration on open development housing 
(the worst of which is as actively repulsive 
and less human than the speculative 
builders’ worst efforts before the war) has 
made us long above everything else for 
some great work—some vast structure to 
remind us that we can still create something 
more than this endless maze of clipped 
brick boxes, and we look with longing and 
wonder towards Marseilles. 

The necessity of keeping down costs and 
using all our materials economically has 
obviously got its beneficial side. There is no 
doubt that it is good to appreciate fully the 
structural qualities of a material and to 
have to make the most of our homely 
pedestrian opportunities for enrichment 
and variety. Here again controls and 
restrictions are making us think harder— 
but again controls are inconsistent and a 
new Lewis’s slips through now and again 
to confound us. 

The new regional architecture of America 
and Scandinavia and Switzerland (faintly 
echoed in our best housing estates by 
trellis round the porch or the odd wrot 
iron grille or diaper patterned screenwall 
which has somehow slipped through the 
net of the Ministry of Health quantity 
surveyors) would seem to offer some faint 
hope of leading to something in England— 
which is rich in regional architecture, and is 
equipped with a generation of planning 
officers taught from childhood that it is a 
good idea to use local materials. But here 
again economy is the watchword and frills 
and trellis and overhangs and other tricks 
of the trade are as difficult to justify as the 
cantilever or the slab, though being smaller 
they occasionally manage to slip by. 

Our greatest danger is perhaps a lack of 
rational opportunities and rewards; some- 
how we are either responsible for the de- 
velopment plans of half a county and earn 
£800 a year, and spend our spare time 
washing up, gardening and soothing in- 
fants, or we live a more precarious exis- 
tence, occasionally cashing in on the odd 
factory but normally concentrating our skill 
on arranging indoor plants and Scandina- 
vian furniture and detailing with incredible 
precision the conversion of a Victorian 
attic into a two-roomed flat. 

Taking a long-term view, I feel that the 
result is as deadly in the one case as in the 
other: an architect, or anyone else for that 
matter, is happy when he is dealing with a 
problem which he can appreciate as a 
whole. On the other hand he must progress 
at a reasonable rate from one stage of con- 
fidence and awareness to the next, and his 
rewards must be sufficient to stimulate him 
to greater efforts and enable him to enrich 
his experiences in different ways. 
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One can believe in the creative genius 
who starves in a garret and produces some 
great work stimulated obviously by the 
dramatic misery of his lot, or in the possi- 
bility of creation under more comfortable 
circumstances, when the artist can afford to 
experiment and travel and appreciate the 
richness and complexity of the world; but I 
find it almost impossible to imagine real 
sustained creative effort on any scale from 
the thousands who man our architectural 
and planning departments struggling to 
complete the latest housing return by five 
o’clock or working out the timber scant- 
lings of a communal washhouse before 
returning home to help with the housework. 
No doubt we start off with an initial push 
from our school of architecture, and per- 
haps under favourable conditions with 
stimulating company as at Hertford or 
Coventry, the momentum will be main- 
tained for a time, but sooner or later the 
friction of inter-departmental memos and 
directives and domestic complications 


make themselves felt, the original impetus 
and enthusiasm fades, and we begin fur- 
tively searching the back pages of the 
journals as they are passed round the office 
with the tea, looking for a job at the next 
grade. 

I have painted a somewhat depressing 
picture and I am tempted to leave it at that. 
I do feel, however (and I realize I have not 
suggested it so far), that there is a hope and 
an opportunity if we can manage to wait for 
it, but architecture can only exist when 
there is a margin for experiment and even 
waste, when conditions are sufficiently 
stable to enable projects to proceed steadily 
without periodic panics of ene kind or 
another, and when active creative effort and 
ability are suitably rewarded. 

I am satisfied that these conditions will 
return; we can only hope that this will 
happen before our sensibilities are blunted 
by too much responsibility or sharpened 
away by too keen a concentration on the 
trivial. 


Review of Construction 
and Materials 


This section gives technical and general information. 


The following bodies deal with specialized 


branches of research and will willingly answer inquiries. 
The Director, The Building Research Station, Garston, near Watford, Herts. 


Telephone: Garston 2246. 


The Director, The Forest Products Research Laboratory, Princes Risborough, Bucks. 


Telephone: Princes Risborough 101. 


The Director, The British Standards Institution, 28 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


Telephone: Abbey 3333. 


The Director, The Building Centre, 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 


Telephone: Mayfair 8641-46. 


The Director, The Scottish Building Centre, 425-7 Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow, C.2. 


Telephone: Douglas 0372. 


Light Diffusion. Although it is not very un- 
comfortable to the eyes to look direct at a 
tubular light yet there is sufficient glare to 
make it advisable to introduce some 
screening device, and one method is to put 
what is called an ‘egg-crate’ arrangement 
under the tubes. In this country the divi- 
sions of the egg-crate have so far been of 
metal, but in America and elsewhere they 
have been made in other materials and the 
Franco-British Electrical Company Ltd. 
have now introduced over here a fitment 
in which the divisions are formed of the 
latest type of crystal plastic; one side of 
each division is plain but the other has 
little facets on it, which distribute the light 
evenly over the surface. It is claimed that 
the light absorption is but a fraction of that 
occurring in the case of metal divisions, 
which may reduce the volume of light 
diffused by as much as 20 per cent. 

The plastic divisions form cells approxi- 
mately 2 in. square, and are constructed to 
interlock, so screens of any convenient size 
can be made, and the system may be 
arranged in a constructional opening or it 
can be had in fittings of either the sus- 
pended or the tight-to-ceiling type. In one 
type the divisions project a little below the 
frame of the fitting and so diffuse a small 
amount of light around the bottom of the 
frame. 


The Franco-British Electrical Co., Ltd., 
hold the patent in Great Britain for their 
system, to which they have given the 
name ‘Luxorlite’ and in which they use cold 
cathode fluorescent tubes; their address is 
15-17 King Street, St. James’s, London, 
S.W.1. They also have a system of light 
control giving different degrees of intensity 
of the light, according to the switches that 
are actuated. 


5,000 and the Wates house. It is something 
to have contributed 5,000 houses towards 
the easement of the housing problem, and 
Messrs. Wates Limited felt that the 
handing-over of their 5,000th permanent 
non-traditional house erected since the war 
was an occasion deserving a little ceremony. 
This mile-stone house happened to be one 
in an estate being built for the Corporation 
of Birmingham, and last month the Lord 
Mayor, Alderman A. Paddon Smith, with 
due ceremony opened the door of the house 
and then handed the keys to the future 
tenants, a young couple who had been ~ 
waiting nine years for a house. 

When the last war broke out Messrs. 
Wates’ half-century of house-building work 
stopped, and they placed their organiza- 
tion at the service of the nation, construct- 
ing reinforced concrete barges, and pon- 
toons and pierheads used in the Mulberry 
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Harbour scheme. When the war ended, the 
company turned their war-gained ex- 
perience to providing houses, in which they 
aimed at using units of the least weight and 
volume commensurate with strength and 
durability, and which could be lifted by 
small mobile cranes. They evolved a 
system of precast reinforced concrete wall 
units shaped like the lid of a box, placed 
on normal strip foundations and site con- 
crete platform. At about first floor level a 
stringer course binds the ground floor units 
together, and serves as the base for the 
first floor wall units; corners and joints 
being reinforced with continuity rods. The 
roof is timber and concrete tiles. 

An interesting point about the erection 
of these houses is that the absence of 
framing posts allows Messrs. Wates to use 
a specially-designed tubular scaffolding 
which sits on the site concrete and is really 
an internal jig; the various units are lifted 
and placed by the crane close against the 
outside of this jig and are temporarily 
attached to it by wires. When the jig has 
served its purpose it can be dismantled and 
re-erected ready for the building of the 
next house. As the construction is a dry 
one, except for a little in-situ concrete 
around the continuity rods at the joints, 
the building site is remarkably free from 
the usual clutter of materials. It is claimed 
that a house can be erected on the site 
concrete platform in about seven weeks. 
A brochure giving a full description of the 
system can be obtained from Messrs. Wates 
Ltd., 1258/1260 London Road, London, 
S.W.16. 


Venetian blinds. The problem of admitting 
light and air, but not direct sunlight through 
a window is solved probably in the best 
manner by the old-time jalousie outside or 
the venetian blind inside. In visiting show- 
rooms displaying interior decorations the 
JOURNAL has noticed that the venetian blind 
has more than once been in evidence, and 
report goes that it is coming into favour 
again with the public. Although the wooden 
slatted blind was reasonably light to pull 
up, makers are now using aluminium alloy 
slats which can be had in a variety of tints, 
so one can be chosen to harmonize with the 
surrounding decorations. It is also possible 
to obtain a tilting device of the American 
worm gear type. Several blind-making firms 
are now in a position to supply metal slat 
venetian blinds. 


Clay Building Bricks. Arising out of the 
second report of the committee on the 
brick industry, a recommendation to the 
Minister of Works in 1942 resulted in the 
formation of the National Brick Advisory 
Council, who appointed a technical com- 
mittee to carry out a programme of investi- 
gation and research which will be embodied 
in six papers. 

Paper No. 1, The getting of clay, and 
No. 2, Labour requirements in brickmaking, 
were published in 1947, and the following 
will appear shortly: No. 3, Drying in the 
heavy clay industries, No. 4, The firing of 
common bricks, and No. 6, Clay brick- 
making in Great Britain. 

No. 5, Clay building bricks of the United 
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Kingdom, has recently been published for 
the Ministry of Works by H.M.S.O., price 
7s. 6d. net. It has been written by D. G. R. 
Bonnell, M.Sc., Ph.D., and B. Butterworth, 
B.Sc., A.R.LC., of the Building Research 
Station, and it is a most detailed and 
extensive study of the subject, as would be 
expected of its authors. The information is 
classified on the basis of the geological 
origin of the raw materials, and it is believed 
that it is the first time such a method has 
been adopted. 

The tables of chemical composition of 
the samples tested, and the diagrams of the 
dependence of properties on firing tem- 
perature may be of more immediate 
interest to brickmakers than to architects, 
who will turn perhaps to the summaries of 
results of the exposure tests and of the 
liability to efflorescence. The tables of com- 
pressive strengths will be useful to those 
who design their brickwork by calculation. 
The important question of resistance to 
frost is dealt with at some length, and it is 
stated that porosity, saturation coefficient, 
and strength are all related to frost 
resistance, but none is strictly proportional 
to it; however, a useful method of assessing 
frost resistance is obtained if the bricks 
simultaneously satisfy tests on the three 
properties, and the formula adopted is 
given. 

The paper ends with a reference to the 
question whether ‘the processes now being 
used in brickmaking are in every case the 
best suited to the clays being worked, and 
why with different clays the various pro- 
cesses should be placed now in one order, 
now in another’, and it is suggested that a 
thorough investigation might yield results 
of practical importance to the industry. 
Land, rainfall and population. The Ministry 
of Town and Country Planning announce 
that three explanatory texts have been pub- 
lished, to accompany maps in the 10 miles 
to one inch series of planning maps pro- 
duced by the Ordnance Survey Office. 
These three texts cover, respectively, land 
classification, average rainfall, and popu- 
lation; they have been prepared by the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning 
and the Department of Health for Scotland, 
and may be obtained from Ordnance 
Survey Agents and many booksellers. The 
maps, in most cases, cost 5s. per sheet and 
the explanatory texts 9d. 

Thermal Insulation. As attention today is 
turned so much to housing it is natural 
that thermal insulation should be con- 
sidered almost chiefly in terms of domestic 
buildings, but industrial buildings run them 
a close second and it is convenient to have 
the respective U values of different materials 
gathered together for easy reference and 
comparison. The Structural Insulation As- 
sociation, of National House, 14 Moorgate, 
London, E.C.2, have produced a pamphlet 
which gives this information, grouped under 
pitched roofs, flat roofs of timber and 
concrete, and external walls both of mis- 
cellaneous materials and corrugated iron 
or asbestos cement. As the values are 
based on figures published by the National 
Physical Laboratory, the Building Research 
Station and the Institution of Heating and 


Ventilating Engineers they may be accepted 
without question. 

It is interesting to note the differeice 
in U values made by the actual posiiion 
in which certain insulating materials are 
placed ; for example, in the case of a cor- 
rugated asbestos cement pitched roof. if 
3 in. insulating fibre board in metal sections 
is placed between the roof covering and the 
purlins its U value is 0.37, whereas if i: is 
placed under the purlins the value is 0.32. 

The building systems described in ‘he 
pamphlet are typical and not comprehen- 
sive, but further details can be obtained 
from members of the Association whose 
names and addresses are printed on the 
pamphlet, which is entitled ‘How to insulate 
industrial buildings’. 


E.M.L. The Expanded Metal Compény 
Ltd., of Burwood House, Caxton Street, 
Westminster, London, S.W.1, have pro- 
duced a booklet giving information about 
their metal lathing products, B.B., Ex- 
pamet, and Ribmet in which the metal 
lathing is continuous across the reinforc- 
ing ribs. The booklet gives sizes of mesh, 
tables of properties, diagrams and descrip- 
tions of various methods of applying the 
metal lathing to ceiling, stanchions, parti- 
tions, internal and external cladding, and 
so on. Appropriate plastering materials 
and mixes are also given. Copies of this 
informative booklet can be had on applica- 
tion to the company. 


B.S. Handbook No. 3, 1950. The British 
Standards Institution have now published 
this handbook, price 25s. post free, which 
contains summaries of Standards for all 
general building, although mainly directed 
to housing. The first edition was issued in 
1944, and in 1945 it was followed by a 
supplement. In 1947 a second edition com- 
bined the two previous volumes, and an 


_-addendum, P.D. 905, was published in 


1949. To bring these two publications up- 
to-date an addendum No. 3 P.D. 1023 can 
be had, price 5s. post free. The new 1950 
edition includes details of Standards and 
revisions published before 1 January 1950. 
A note points out that when specifying 
material to comply with a B.S. the 
Standard itself should be consulted, as the 
handbook does not include the whole of 
the contents of each Standard. 


Recent British Standards. B.S.340:1950, 
Precast concrete kerbs, channels, edgings 
and quadrants, has now been published. It 
deals with the above-named products for 
use in the construction of carriageways and 
footways. Diagrams showing standard 
sections are given, and also procedure for 
testing, while appropriate B.Ss. are quoted 
in reference to cement, aggregate, and 
colour, if any. Although in timber matters 
there may be differences of opinion on the 
question whether 4 by 2 means a manner of 
laying different from 2 by 4, there is no 
uncertainty in road-making circles; in 
specifying kerbs and channels the hori- 
zontal dimension is always mentioned first 
and the vertical one second. The Standard 
can be obtained from the British Standards 
Institution, price 2s. 6d. post free. 
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‘The drawing office is on the twelfth floor’ 





A British Architect in 


Czechoslovakia 


By J. Newel Lewis [4] 


J. Newel Lewis and his wife were invited by 
the Bata Corporation to Zlin in 1947. They 
worked in the Architects’ Department there 
from 1947 until the end of 1949. 

STARTING WORK at 6 a.m. is no joke. 
Although one can adjust oneself physically 
in quite a short time, it is almost impossible 
to forgive the apparent injustice of the hour. 
Let me hasten to add that work stopped at 
2 p.m. The hours were 6 a.m. to 2 p.m. with 
a quarter of an hour break. But what with 
one thing and another the afternoon and 
evening pass rapidly and one is inevitably 
faced again with an early rise. 

The factory in Zlin employed 28,000 
people. The day was divided into three 
shifts. The day shift being from six to two, 
the architects, staff and management 
worked those hours. It was really quite 
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simple. Everybody had a clocking-in card 
and the manager was with you at 5.45 a.m. 
queueing for the lifts. Earlier still, at 5.15 
a.m., a white ambulance could be seen 
scampering through the town collecting 
the children due for the day nursery. 

If all this preparatory activity, and the 
impact of a beautiful dawn in the summer 
or a pile of virgin snow in the winter, failed 
to wake you, there was always the music in 
the lifts. Each lift was equipped with a loud- 
speaker. As the sleepy shoving crowds en- 
tered the lift they were greeted by the 
strains of a rousing Czech or Russian song, 
and by the time it reached the twelfth floor 
the lift disgorged its occupants now fully 
awake and ready for work. I know, I did it 
for two and a half years. The manager 
usually went to the eighth floor for his 
office. I say, usually, because his office was 
adjustable vertically. It was a lift and could 
travel to any of the fifteen floors for rapid 
staff consultations. It was a pre-war inno- 
vation. 

Beginning at 6 a.m. and working on the 
twelfth floor, with magnificent views for 
20 miles in every direction, would have 
seemed a unique and novel experience if it 
had not been shared every morning, includ- 
ing Saturdays, with as many as 200 other 
room mates. The drawing office, you see, 
measured 262 ft. by 60 ft. A part of it can 
be seen in the photograph. There was plenty 
to do there. Prague University had been 
closed for five and a half years. Many pro- 
fessional people had perished during the 
war. There was a shortage of architects. 


Buildings were going up without being pro- 
perly designed. In 1948 fifth year students 
helped by doing live programmes for their 
theses. The next year they qualified and the 
main crisis had passed. 

Meanwhile, in 1947, the chief architect 
said, ‘We want a new factory in East Slo- 
vakia. Design it.’ Owing to the necessity of 
using certain standard building methods 
and the lack of skilled workers in those 
parts, the scope was in some ways restricted. 
Nevertheless it was a pleasure. As with all 
new industrial projects in Czechoslovakia 
the scheme included elaborate provision for 
welfare facilities as well. New housing was 
also planned. 

We began designing in November. The 
plans were finished the following April and 
work on the site commenced. In fact the 
foundation stone ceremony had been put 
off several times because the drawings were 
not ready. The laying of the stone was an 
event to be anticipated with interest. A 
prominent minister was to be present. We 
set off one evening after work in a fast car. 
A car which the driver insisted was superior 
and British, although it had the tell-tale 
word ‘Detroit’ plainly marked on the back. 
The journey through the night was inter- 
rupted for a meal, a very unusual occur- 
rence in Czechoslovakia because the Czechs 
often go for many hours without food. 
Even the professional people, except per- 
haps those in the more cosmopolitan centres 
such as Prague, have cultivated no taste for 
the fiddling and time wasting snacks con- 
sidered to be so necessary, perhaps for 
climatic reasons, for us over here. We 








‘The lift disgorged its occupants fully awake’ 


stopped as I said for a meal. I had had 
nothing to eat since lunch and it was now 
10.30 p.m. I was hungry. 

At the end of 300 miles, an unusually 
bumpy and dusty road brought us finally to 
the scene. Before the main ceremony an im- 
portant site meeting had been planned by 
the manager of the factory. Many rolls of 
drawings had been prepared for it, but on 
arrival he was nowhere to be found. Other 
guests were wandering aimlessly about. It 
was the manager’s big day but he was not 
there. On the very morning of the ceremony 
and meeting he had gone—to a football 
match. Meanwhile the peasants had begun 
the festivities. The village was draped with 
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*A large policeman entered the room’ 


flags and bunting. The peasant costumes 
were incredibly beautiful. Many shop 
windows carried little models or pictures of 
the new factory. Wine was flowing, the 
place had a festive air. This was as it should 
be, because the new factory meant life 
itself to these folk. Living off the land before 
the advent of industrialization in those 
parts meant a cruelly poor and desperate 
existence. The earth had little to yield, and 
what was extracted, came grudgingly. No 
wonder the peasants were excited that day. 
They all wore national dress, of course; the 
women’s skirts swaying near the ground 
and head-dresses and bodices beautifully 
embroidered. Colours were white, gold, 
crimson, pink, ochre, green and blue. Only 
the visitors wore Western dress. On these 
occasions one comes to realize how utili- 
tarian and dull our modern clothing is. 
One has that inadequate and inferior feel- 
ing only equalled perhaps, in this country 
by the experience of turning up at the 
R.I.B.A. annual reception in a lounge suit. 

Escaping from the bright and dusty scene 
in the main square we climbed a hill over- 
looking the village, and in the clear heat of a 
hot sunny spring day we looked down at 
the noisy pageant below. The onion dome 
of the church, glistening in the sun, presided 
over this picturesque but poor and simple 
scene. The echoing loudspeaker in the 
square which had been vibrating to Slovak 
folk songs all the morning suddenly re- 
leased the inescapable voice of Bing Crosby. 
We hurried back to the village. The rest of 
the ceremony with its bands, parades and 
speeches need not be described here. 

We left the festive peasants and the 
management to their orgy of celebration 
and returned home as the next day was 
Monday. The tortuous route lay through 
innumerable villages. Being Sunday evening 
the local population paraded with their off- 
spring and poultry in the middle of the 
highway. Where else could they go? The 
main road running through their village 
was the only comparatively clean and flat 
piece of land in the district. Sharp honks on 
the horn, however, soon dispersed the com- 
pany and all but the slowest animals 
escaped injury. Fortunately traffic was in- 
frequent. The aeroplane is being used more 
and more in Czechoslovakia. Will it be in 
time to save the country from the menace of 
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‘The country gets a lot of work done for 
nothing’ 


traffic problems? Half the charm of Slovakia 
lies in its bad communications, and hence 
the cosy and intimate character of its towns 
and villages. Is it possible to preserve this 
charm in a changing world? 

The drawing office in Zlin, as has already 
been stated, is large. In spite of its size it 
contains only seven architects. The majority 
are draughtsmen but the room also con- 
tains engineers, drainage experts and heat- 
ing specialists. The floor above accommo- 
dates contractors, landscape architects, 
road engineers and so on. Working draw- 
ings are done by the draughtsmen who are 
experts in construction and bye-laws. They 
also do the quantities. They have-no in- 
terest in design. Ambition drives them to 
become builders and district surveyors, not 
architects. The architects themselves con- 
centrate on planning and also supervise the 
preparation of drawings. The architect 
respects the technical knowledge of the 
draughtsman who in return is not always 
hankering to change the design to suit his 
own ideas. Surely this is an admirable 
arrangement? When a drawing is finished it 








‘The sites are plastered with notices’ 


goes to the archive department where all 
original drawings are kept. Prints are issued 
on request. Nothing is lost. 

One advantage of a large office is that 
consultations with specialists can be ar- 
ranged at any time as they all work in the 
same place. The social possibilities, too, of 
a room of this size are tremendous. It i 
like working in Victoria Station, but in 
spite of the whirr of electric calculating 
machines, phone bells and announcements 
over the factory radio appealing for blood 
donors and advertising next week’s films, 
the room is a pleasant one to work in. The 
least daylight factor is 3.4 and all local 
building sites can be viewed at leisure from 
the windows. 

The satisfying pleasure of designing 
buildings which are drawn out by some- 
body else and then rapidly built, was 
supplemented by higher thoughts. The 
architect in Czechoslovakia is a symbol of 
his country’s progress. His appearance in a 
district means that something is going to be 
done. That is fine. He brings good news. 
He is addressed politely as ‘Mr. Architect’. 
This is, by the way, a little courtesy left over 
from the old Habsburg days, and, of course, 
like Happy Families, there is ‘Mrs. Archi- 
tect’ as well. The new position in which the 
architect finds himself increases his import- 
ance. I was quite soon to be made aware of 
this. 

One evening, when I was at home with 
my family quietly going through my old 
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R.I.B.A. JOURNALS, there was a knock at 
the door. Now, we had a service flat in the 
hotel, first in Bata’s old suite on the fifth 
floor, and later, on the ninth, but this didn’t 
mean we expected visitors. After a second 
knock fate revealed its hand, and to our 
surprise and trepidation a large policeman 
entered the room. After polite introductions 
and the failure on my part to hide a packet 
of English cigarettes under some drawings, 
it transpired that the visit was a peaceful 
one. The policeman told us that there were 
some formalities and forms to be completed 
but that they knew both my wife and myself 
were architects and both very busy. In that 
event they considered they could hardly 
expect us to find time to visit the police 
station. We were important people and it 
was a pity to bother us with such trifles. 
He suggested that in future the police would 
call on us twice yearly, in the evenings, 
when it was convenient to us. So that is 
what was arranged. 

The principal architect in Zlin left our 
office and went to Prague to become the 


* head of ‘Stavoprojekt’, the architects’ de- 


partment of the new Nationalized Building 
Industry. He came back, however, for his 
birthday and it was decided to hold a party 
in his honour. All the local architects were 
invited. Owing to the lack of suitable ac- 
commodation, the celebration was held in 
the County Architect’s office. Drawing 
boards were turned upside down and each 
man got a glass, a bottle of wine and some 
sandwiches. The party began at 7 p.m. As 
with all architects’ gatherings it began with 
professional talk, but in this case the mood 
continued. Aided by the uncongenial atmo- 
sphere and for reasons I am about to 
explain, the meeting went on until 5 a.m. 
the next morning, and the party never got 
started at all. Now, this extraordinary hap- 
pening needs explaining. In the first place, 
Czech architects are very busy and have far 
more work than they can cope with. This 
is at the same time a fascinating, if trying, 
situation. The building industry is going 
full blast. Buildings are springing up every- 
where (except in overgrown towns), while 
at the same time the industry is being 
reorganized from top to bottom. Of course, 
anomalies and mistakes occur, but they are 
minimized in importance when compared 
with the general output. It is this panorama 
of events which kept the architects pre- 
occupied with discussion for 10 hours. It 
would have been a happy hunting ground 
for architectural journalists if they, too, had 
not been similarly preoccupied. 

The architects’ organization ‘Stavopro- 
jekt’ sends representatives regularly from 
Prague to help with technical information 
and to explain how things are running 
generally. Every scheme in the office is dis- 
cussed by an informal meeting of architects 
and these are held when the representative 
is present. Also at the meeting are building 
workers and laymen. Public good sense or 
prejudice, whichever you like to call it, has 
its say from the beginning. Public meetings 
are also held in which the ordinary citizen 
lets fly at the architect. The majority of 
criticisms, thank goodness, centre around 
difficulties arising from lack of accommo- 
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‘Interior of the drawing office’ 


dation, a problem which luckily falls out- 
side the architect’s sphere of responsibility 
as a specialist. Relevant questions, how- 
ever, do occur. A case was mentioned 
where a north light roof faced east, so 
roasting the occupants of the factory until 
mid-day. What could be done about it? 
Replacement of glass by thermolux was the 
easy answer to that one. In this particular 
discussion the flat versus house controversy 
was resurrected, the workers preferring 
family houses and professional people 
flats. 

Architects in Czechoslovakia have not 
only to keep the building workers busy but 
they have also to supply the voluntary 
labour with work as well. The country gets 
a lot of work done for nothing. The 
Government has made it clear that little 
money is available at present to spend on 
such things as new railways, sports grounds 
and district heating. It will, however, supply 
the materials if the citizens will carry out 
the work in their own time. This means 
more designing for the architect. When, on 
fine days in the summer, clerks and police- 
men go off in lorries to help with the 
digging, the building department is the only 
One to remain behind. Their energies are 
best utilized by staying put. 

All through 1949 the voluntary brigade 
work continued, with drawing office staffs 
the only exempted class in the country. 
Finally, towards the end of the year, it was 
decided to get them out to do some work. 
A big expedition was organized. Somebody 
said a piggery was needed. It was to be the 
biggest in Moravia. The job was divided 
into two shifts, one on Saturday, the other 
on Sunday. Having, so far, skilfully evaded 
taking part in any such activity, I decided 
to take a chance and join the Sunday 
group. The whole thing was arranged and 
the first shift went into action on the 
Saturday. As we were leaving work that 





day an announcement came _ through. 
Sunday brigade cancelled. The first shift 
had completed the job already by building 
the walls of the piggery, 500 ft. by 100 ft., 
in eight hours. I was very pleased for more 
than one reason. 

Leaning over Waterloo Bridge on my 
return, contemplating the Festival Site, I 
couldn’t help noticing how different it ap- 
peared from building operations in Czecho- 
slovakia. Apart from a juicy pile of timber, 
Czech sites are plastered with notices. There 
are charts, graphs, plans, incitements to 
work, flags, bunting and ‘Forward to 
Socialism’ in large letters. The building 
worker, at any rate, can’t say he is 
neglected. He may not believe a word of it, 
but the ceaseless campaign to win his con- 
fidence at least makes him realize his useful 
position in society. He has achieved a lot 
since the war. The Slovaks, for instance, 
announce that the number of bathrooms in 
Slovakia is 370 times greater than in 1938. 
General construction is eight times higher 
than in 1945, with a building industry 
double the size. Well, I can quite believe it. 
I enjoyed watching them achieve it. 
Drawings by the author 
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Book Reviews 


Towards an Organic Architecture, by Bruno 
Zevi. 8$ in. [178] (180-2) pp. + xli pls. 
text illus. Faber and Faber. 1950. £1 Ss. 

In his chapter on the meaning of the term 
‘organic’ Bruno Zevi displays great skill in 
evading the necessity for supplying a 
definition, which by its very finality would 
involve error and therefore be inorganic. 
Nevertheless, from his use of the word in 
other places, it is apparent that he is using 
it to describe a process of creation of forms, 
which is analogous to the natural growth of 
biological forms. He lays great emphasis on 
recent American development, and con- 
trasts the European peasant with the 
American labourer: the one, building a 
house, thinks of it as a geometric entity 
larger than his immediate needs; the other 
builds one room at a time, and adds room 
to room to meet his changing requirements. 
‘The European’s way is theoretic, inorganic 
and, if you will, classic. The American’s is 
more evolutionary and closer to natural 
growth’. 

This proposition, if taken literally, could 
easily be contested. A plant does not throw 
out unexpected growths to meet changing 
conditions. It grows at a speed depending 
on environment, according to the pre- 
determined laws of its own being, which 
condemn it to being itself and not another. 
Still insisting that, except by analogy, 
buildings do not ‘grow’, one might be ex- 
cused for regarding the European peasant 
as the more organic, for he at least knows 
and accepts his pre-determined form, while 
the American finds it hard to accept forms 
as final because he sees them as practical 
and not mental achievements. The Euro- 
pean tradition accepts the principle of 
crystallization, the solution limited by time 
and place, but universal by its use of reason. 
European art is a succession of glorious 
crystals, but the penalty of producing a 
crystal is to be committed to it—in other 
words, to date. And in this sense Poissy 
dates badly. This, the American view- 
point, finds hard to bear. It is surely only 
necessary to add a room and the house is 
up to date. Thus the finite statement is to be 
avoided; no state can be allowed as final 
State because development may date it; the 
situation must be kept fluid and unformed. 
This is being organic and, if applied liter- 
ally, would mean no art and ultimately no 
human happiness. 

The degree to which Zevi’s attitude is 
now natural to Americans can be gathered 
from a comparison with Lewis Mumford 
in The Condition of Man (1944): ‘—while 
the artist of the middle ages was primarily 
an artisan, the artist of the renascence is 
primarily a designer . . . more and more 
the artists’ drawing governs the paint brush, 
the chisel, the mallet, the saw: time and 
experience play a lesser part in the final 
product. No matter how long it takes to 
build, every part of a baroque building must 
look as if it were conceived and produced in 
one instant: unified and complete... .: 
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Naturally, since the baroque building em- 
bodies a conception, and conceptions are 
instantaneous! Both Mumford and Zevi 
want buildings to look as if they had grown 
spontaneously over a period of time, and 
both attach greater importance to socio- 
logical rather than to formal criteria. 

So much in criticism of pre-suppositions; 
but Zevi himself tells us that his book is 
intended to be neither a history nor a theory 
of modern architecture. As a survey of 
recent European and American develop- 
ment it is lucid and written with great 
modesty, and, while it embodies a definite 
point of view and a definite admiration, it 
is illuminated by the awareness of a general 
situation. Zevi is alive to the principal gam- 
bits of his critics; and thus, if one were to 
find that the productions of the second 
generation of the modern movement lacked 
the purely plastic splendour of such first- 
generation monuments as Garches and the 
Bauhaus, Zevi, one feels, has already 
understood and allowed for one’s disagree- 
ment. It is refreshing to find certain deca- 
dent architecture of the 1930’s unmasked 
as part of a counter-revolutionary plot; and 
interesting, but perhaps not unexpected, to 
find Mendelsohn’s importance ranked with 
that of Le Corbusier, Gropius, Mies, and 
J. J. BP. Oud. COLIN ROWE [4] 


An Introduction to the Design of Timber 
Structures, by Phillip O. Reece. (Archi- 
tectural and building series.) 8} in. 235 pp. 
text illus. Spon. 1949. 16s. 

The idea that timber is a material capable 
of precise calculation is now fairly well 
established. There are a few foreign books 
which explain how the calculations are 
made, but Mr. Reece’s work is the first 
to do so in relation to the conditions and 
practices of this country. The author is a 
recognized authority on his subject, and 
has succeeded in writing a text-book which 
is a model of its kind. His basic assump- 
tions and definitions are clearly stated, 
and he relates the established theory of 
structures to the properties of timber with- 
Out presupposing a detailed knowledge of 
either subject. 

Fortunately, this book is written in close 
agreement with the draft B.S. Code of 
Practice, The Structural Use of Timber in 
Buildings, to which it forms an excellent 
guide. But even when these two works are 
read in conjunction with one another there 
is a need for worked-out designs of com- 
plete timber structures. Certain points, 
particularly the design of joints using 
multiple timber connectors, may otherwise 
present some difficulties. The same applies 
to the design of laminated structures. 
Although there are some _ excellent 
American sources of data, a more detailed 
description of procedure based on British 
loading conditions and available species 
would be welcome. 

These remarks, however, do not detract 
from the work under review. Mr. Reece’s 
book will help anyone who is anxious to 
make efficient use of a scarce material, and 
should do much to establish a more logical 
approach to timber design in this country. 


J.D. 


Down the Thames, by Martin S. Briggs. 
83 in. xviii+251 pp. incl. maps. text illus. 
Herbert Jenkins. 1949. 15s. 

While this is not strictly speaking an archi- 
tectural book, it will nevertheless give 
pleasure to many architects. Most of us 
enjoy a good gossip, we like a bit of shop 
talk and we all feel the fascination of run- 
ning water. Here we have an amazing 
amount of information ona variety of sub- 
jects mixed with personal reminiscence. 
The author crosses and recrosses the stream 
in pursuit of architectural and general his- 
tory, discusses town planning and the 
policy of the C.P.R.E., digresses to explain 
the Saxon origin of the name of some 
Thames-side village or produces apt quota- 
tions from Defoe, Pepys or Celia Fiennes, 
but after exploring every back-water he 
finds his way into the main river and lets 
the current float him on to the next point 
of interest. 

The information incorporated in this 
book must have taken many years to collect 
and during those years, as every member of 
the Institute knows, the author has been 
hard at work on so many aspects of archi- 
tectural history and education that it is 
difficult to understand how he can have 
found the time for the Thames-side walks 
he describes, let alone the wide reading that 
must have been required to provide the 
data for this book. It would be interesting 
to know whether Mr. Briggs is able to 
store the relevant facts in his head and recall 
them as required, or whether he has per- 
fected an infallible card-index system for 
recording the miscellaneous information 
that turns up in the course of his researches 
into each of the various subjects in which 
he is expert. Not only has he found time to 
write the book, he has also illustrated it 
with his own sketches, plans and maps: not 
the slick holiday sketches, a little way after 
Piper, that most architects produce with 
such facility today; but careful accurate 
drawings recording the facts: of buildings 
and landscape. 

Perhaps the greatest compliment that I 
can pay to the author is to say that, as soon 
as I had read a page or two of his book, I 
felt an intense desire to put it down and 
set out to explore the Thames Valley on 
my Own account. J. B.-J. 


Medieval Art, &c., by W. R. Lethaby. 
3rd ed. revised by D. Talbot Rice. 9} in. 
xiv + 223 pp. + 80 pls. text illus. Nelson. 
1949. £1 10s. 

There is a generation of medizvalists, to 
which I am proud to belong, for whom 
the reading of Lethaby’s Mediaeval Art 
marked a stage in their intellectual life. It 
was written as an introduction, and it 
served as such; while always conscious of 
indebtedness to it, one has not often re- 
turned to it either for the ascertainment of 
facts or for the renewal of interest. It is, 
therefore, with some emotion that one 
re-reads it in the new edition prepared by 
Professor Talbot Rice. 

Let it be said at once that he has done 
his work with pietas: nothing of Lethaby’s 
work that could be left in has been 
omitted, and the corrections made 
necessary by the work of nearly fifty years 
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since its first publication have been tact- 
fully made. Occasionally, indeed, Pro- 
fessor Talbot Rice has fallen between two 
stools; out of respect to his author he has 
not revised the text quite enough to save 
that text from desuetude. The greatest 
change has been made in the illustrations, 
yet even these are hardly brought up to 
modern standards; Plates 46 and 47, for 
example, wholly fail to give an idea of the 
glory of Chartres. 

To re-read the book is inevitably to 
attempt a fresh evaluation of it. Lethaby’s 
gift of disinterested enthusiasm has proved 
an admirable preservative, and as an ex- 
pression of his own selfless interest in the 
subject the book is still admirable. Yet 
one is conscious that his want of interest 
in the religious history of medizval Europe 
gives a certain flatness to the picture, just 
as his total omission of illuminated manu- 
scripts from the survey gives a want of 
continuity to the account of the decorative 
arts. It remains a debatable question 
whether it would not have been better to 
produce a new book on the subject that 
would have offered the students of today 
as fresh and shining a key to the beauties 
of the Middle Ages as Lethaby offered us 
forty-six years ago. JOAN EVANS [Hon. A] 


Electricity in Schools. British Electrical 
Development Association. [J. R. Leathart 
and others, contributors.] 93 in. 44 pp. 
incl. pls. text illus. [1950.] 

A panel of architects was appointed by the 
B.E.D.A. to collaborate with the Associ- 
ation in the preparation of a report on this 
important subject. The result is an attrac- 
tive little book containing the information 
which is essential to the architect, but 
without the technical detail required by the 
illuminating, heating and _ ventilating 
engineer. 


John Nash. Architect to King George IV, 
by John Summerson, 2nd ed. 84 in. 297 pp. 
+ xvi pls. + folding map. text illus. Geo. 
Allen and Unwin. 1949 [1950]. 12s. 6d. 
Mr. Summerson has once more placed us 
in his debt for his second edition of the 
above, which is a most conscientious 
vision of his study of that amazing figure 
of the Regency, John Nash. This latest 
volume gives us, in the author’s own words, 
small improvements and corrections, but 
the writer has done more than that. He, if 
it were possible, has increased the value of 
the study of Nash’s life and work and 
shown us more intimately the interesting 
career of a great Londoner. Mr. Summer- 
son whetted our appetite so much in the 
first edition that it is unfortunate that 
further details of the architect’s life have 
not come to hand. 

This fascinating record of the architect 
of the Regency is a masterly uncovering of 
the professional and social life of the 
period. Nash was a man of many parts, and 
the author shows us the progress from 
early days at Lambeth to work in Wales 
and London, and finally to well-earned 
retirement and death in 1835. It is a story 
of pluck, adventure, intrigue and pros- 


perity that will give the architect, historian 
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and layman much to ponder. The high 
standard of the illustrations and references 
of the first edition remain unaltered. 


PHILIP S. HUDSON [A] 


St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, by Gordon 
Hemm. Ob. 7 in. by 93 in. 53 pp. incl. pls. 
text illus. Liverpool: Northern Publg. Co. 
1949 [1950]. 12s. 6d. 


The purpose behind this booklet is not easy 
to understand, as it seems too expensive to 
sell as a guide book to the average visitor 
and, although giving a brief outline of the 
history of the building, it can not lay much 
claim to serious scholarship. 

Its general appearance, too, is undistin- 
guished and some of the perspective draw- 
ings are hardly inspiring, while it is difficult 
to believe that the measured drawing on 
page 19 was the best available. One would 
have thought that the lettering would have 
discouraged its use. 

The photographs represent a much 
better standard, but in the reviewer’s 
opinion they have not been improved by 
bleeding off on two sides of the picture. 
Some of the captions describe the exterior 
views by their aspect, but reference to the 
plans shows that a north point has been 
forgotten. 

Drawings at the end of the book show 
the proposals for the further development 
of St. George’s plateau. Dare one hope that 
they will never be carried out—at least in 
their present form? 


R. E. MCCAUGHAN [4A] 


Spain, by Sacheverell Sitwell. (Books on the 
countries of Europe series.) 83 in. xii+ 148 
pp. incl. maps, pls. Batsford. 1950. 16s. 


This book is one of a series by Batsford 
introducing the countries of Europe to the 
uninitiated. Its present companions include 
Italy, the Netherlands, Switzerland and 
France, but others will join them. 

Too little is known about this fantastic 
country and Sacheverell Sitwell’s Spain, 
with its many wonderful illustrations, gives 
one the flavour of Iberia and an instant 
desire to visit it. The volume has the added 
appeal of being one of the few books of a 
general character about a country very well 
worth studying, and of which there is only 
a very limited library in English. 

How to classify Spain is a difficult mat- 
ter. It can not be called a guide book, for 
it is inadequately annotated, and certainly 
itis not a text book. The sections describing 
the towns are hard to follow for one who has 
not visited them, whilst the architectural 
explanations are hardly satisfactory, being 
too particular to be read with enjoyment by 
the amateur, and too superficial really to 
satisfy the professional eye. It is difficult, in 
this wealth of beauty, to determine what 
are the most important features in any 
town, but to attempt a short book covering 
the whole of Spain can only result in com- 
ment on those buildings normally visited 
by the tourist and the omission of so many 
others that the author’s conclusions may 
easily seem misleading. The golden city of 
Salamanca, so wonderfully situated with 
the snow-capped Sierra Guadarrama in the 


distance, is only given a passing comment. 
Stress is placed on the Churriguerras’ work, 
although this most beautiful of Spanish 
towns is a museum of Plateresque at its 
zenith during the reign of the Catholic 
Sovereigns. This town with its university 
dating back to the thirteenth century, still 
famous as a centre of international law, is 
worthy of further description. 

The picture of the Fiesta at Seville or the 
bullfight at Valencia is brilliant and one 
wishes the author had confined himself to a 
study of the variety and colour of the 
country, and to the customs of the people 
which he appreciates so keenly, and for 
which Spain is so remarkable. 

This book is especially delightful for its 
splendid photographs, and to turn to at ran- 
dom rather than to be studied in detail from 
end to end. RACHEL CARO [4] 


Das Maurerbuch, &c., by Anton Behringer 
and Franz Rek. 114 in. 328 pp. + 40 pls. 
text illus. Ravensburg: Maier. [1948.] 
£5 3s. 6d. 
To translate the title of this book as ‘The 
Bricklayer’s Book’ would be inaccurate, as 
it includes not only items of interest to the 
bricklayer, but equally to the mason, as 
the word ‘Mauer’ in German means ‘wall’ 
of whatever solid material it is constructed. 
The author sets out to provide the crafts- 
man on the job with comprehensive in- 
formation on all matters relating to building 
necessary to give him a thorough under- 
standing of his job. As it is intended to be a 
guide to the foreman with the ambition 
really to master his craft, it introduces him, 
in the first place, to the technique of draw- 
ing, so that he may be able to read and 
understand the working plans supplied to 
the craftsman. 


It proceeds to explain the work of site 
surveying, and all other necessary prepara- 
tions needed before the actual work of 
bricklaying can begin. In the course of a 
very extensive discussion on all kinds of 
walls and their structural quality, such 
matters as ceiling construction, roof con- 
struction and the various kinds of roof 
covering are dealt with, although, amazing- 
ly, there is no mention of slated roofs, 
which are so common in many parts of 
Germany. 

The book ends with a short description 
of the bricklayer’s craft in the history of 
architecture, and also gives a good selection 
of photographs of important historical 
buildings of all periods. The text, extending 
to over 300 pages, is lavishly and attrac- 
tively illustrated with constructional draw- 
ings which can be easily followed by people 
without any higher education. 

There is, so far as I know, no book in the 
English language of a similar kind address- 
ing itself in such a simple and straightfor- 
ward manner to the unsophisticated crafts- 
man, and it might be a worthwhile task to 
commission a suitable person to undertake 
something like it for the requirements of 
this country. The constructional methods 
discussed in this book are, of course, taken 
entirely from continental practice. 

EUGENE C. KENT [F} 
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Correspondence 


ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 


Sir,—Mr. Price suggests ‘that the stand- 
ard of examination in the recognized 
schools is neither as high nor as impartial 
as the Institute Exams.’ It is difficult to 
imagine upon what sort of evidence he can 
base such a statement but, since it casts 
doubt not only upon the integrity of the 
whole of the staffs of all schools of archi- 
tecture but also upon the distinguished 
architects who, as external examiners, are 
responsible to the R.I.B.A. for the conduct 
of the examinations in schools, it is only 
tair to assume that he makes it in good 
faith. 

Although | should hardly like to call 
myself in Mr. Price’s words ‘a hard-headed 
practising architect’, I have been an 
examiner for the R.I.B.A. Intermediate and 
Final examinations and I have been an 
internal examiner in three schools of archi- 
tecture. My impression has been that both 
kinds of examination are as scrupulously 
fair as they could well be and that in the 
R.I.B.A. examinations everything possible 
is done by means of orals to offset the 
disadvantage of the examiners not knowing 
the students. 


Few people nowadays regard examina- 
tions as altogether satisfactory and the 
modern tendency is, more and more, to 
take into account the student’s record over 
a long period as well as his performance on 
the day of examinatidn. Many thoughtful 
people go so far as to urge the abolition of 
the old type of examination but this is 
clearly not possible in the case of the 
R.I.B.A. examinations at present. 

Since Mr. Price is obviously looking for 
a stick with which to beat the schools, it is 
not surprising to find them impugned even 
for their virtues, but it is curious to find 
him expressing himself’ in the JOURNAL on a 
subject in which he is, to say the least of it, 
a bit out of date.—Yours faithfully, 

BRUCE ALLSOPP [4] 


ALFRED HENRY BARNES 
DECEASED 


Sir,—I read with grief in the June JOURNAL 
the obituary notice of Alfred Henry Barnes 
[F], who died on 3 April 1950, but was 
rather surprised that no mention was made 
of the fact that he was, for very many years, 
a member of the architectural staff of the 
School Board for London and was later 
transferred to the Schools Section of the 
Architects’ Department of the London 
County Council, completing this service in 
the Building Acts Section of that Authority. 





‘Barney’ was a most popular member of 
the staff and a man of many parts. He pos- 
sessed a rich bass voice, was no mean 
organist and was a keen supporter of 
dramatic art. He was, in addition, a 
raconteur of outstanding ability and pos- 
sessed a fund of stories that seemed almost 
inexhaustible. A. H. Barnes will be missed 
by many of his old colleagues.—Yours 
faithfully, SIDNEY LOWETH [F] 

County Architect. 
Kent. 





Notes and Notices 


NOTICES 


The Rome Scholarship in Architecture, 1950 
The Faculty of Architecture of the British 
School at Rome have awarded the Rome 
Scholarship in Architecture for 1950 to Mr. 
Edward Carter (Student R.I.B.A.) of the School 
of Architecture, King’s College, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne (University of Durham). Mr. Car- 
ter, who is 25 years of age, served for three 
years in the R.A.F., and has just completed his 
architectural course at Newcastle. 

The Rome Scholarship in Architecture is 
provided for by an annual grant made to the 
British School at Rome by the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and is 
normally tenable for two years, but may be 
prolonged in exceptional cases for a third year. 


BOARD OF 
ARCHITECTURAL 
EDUCATION 


R.I.B.A. Distinction in Town Planning 

The R.I.B.A. Distinction in Town Planning is 
by conferment only, and is limited to Fellows, 
Associates and Licentiates of the R.I.B.A. 

The Distinction is the highest award in Town 
and Country Planning that the R.I.B.A. can 
bestow. It is solely intended for members of the 
R.I.B.A. who have made an outstanding con- 
tribution in the field of large scale planning. 
Recommendations are submitted to the Council 
by a Standing Committee set up for the 
purpose. 

Personal applications by candidates will not 
be entertained; the name of a candidate must 
be submitted by three sponsors, themselves 
members of the R.I.B.A., who will be required 


to submit the following particulars on behalf 


of the candidate: 
(a) Details of qualifications and experience; 
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(b) Evidence of his work and experience, such 
evidence consisting of a list of the candidate’s 
work, together with references to professional 
journals in which the works have been illus- 
trated; and such other evidence as may assist 
the Committee in making their recommendation 
to the Council. 

Nominations should be made twice annually 
on | March and | November, and should be 
addressed to the Secretary, Royal Institute of 
British Architects, 66 Portland Place, London, 
W.1. 

Members upon whom the Distinction has 
been conferred will be entitled to use the 
designation ‘R.I.B.A. Distinction in Town 
Planning’, and it is advised that this should be 
used in full, or the initials ‘R.I.B.A. Dist.T.P.’ 
after the initials F.R.I.B.A., A.R.I.B.A. or 
L.R.I.B.A., according to the class of member- 
ship to which they belong. 


R.I.B.A. Maintenance Scholarships in Archi- 
tecture 

The following Maintenance Scholarships 
have been awarded for the year 1950-51: 

The Ralph Knott Memorial Maintenance 
Scholarship of £45 to Mr. Alan G. Diprose, of 
London, W.C.1. 

An R.I.B.A. 4th and 5th Year Maintenance 
Scholarship of £60 to Mr. Colin E. I. Nops, of 
Welling, Kent. 

An R.I.B.A. Howe Green 4th and 5th Year 
Maintenance Scholarship of £40 to Mr. 
John F. Vergette, of Swansea, South Wales. 
An R.I.B.A. Hartley Hogarth Maintenance 
Scholarship of £31 10s. to Mr. Geoffrey Hill, 
of Keighley, Yorks. 

The Maintenance Scholarships previously 
awarded to the following candidates have been 
renewed: 
Mr. H. W. 
Architecture, The Technical College, Cardiff. 


D. Burgess (Welsh School of 


R.I.B.A. Houston Maintenance Scholarship of 
£125 per annum). 
Mr. J. M. Phillips (Bartlett School of Archi- 
tecture, University of London—R.I.B.A. 
Houston Maintenance Scholarship of £125 
per annum). 
Mr. D. N. Sutcliffe (Department of Archi- 
tecture, The Northern Polytechnic, London— 
R.I.B.A. Houston Maintenance Scholarship 
of £125 per annum). 
Mr. J. B. Crowther (Welsh School of Archi- 
tecture, The Technical College, Cardiff— 
R.1.B.A. Houston Maintenance Scholarship 
of £125 per annum). 
Mr. D. G. Potter (School of Architecture, The 
Polytechnic, Regent Street, London—R.I.B.A. 
Houston Maintenance Scholarship of £125 per 
annum). 
Mr. H. R. Brady (Bartlett School of Archi- 
tecture, University of London—THE BUILDER 
Maintenance Scholarship of £68 per annum). 
Miss K. Sanders (Birmingham School of 
Architecture—A.G.B.I. Maintenance Scholar- 
ship of £98 per annum). 
R.1.B.A. Diploma in Town Planning 
The following applicants, having passed the 
qualifying Examination, have been awarded 
the R.I.B.A. Diploma in Town Planning: 
Roy W. Hattersley [L], Allister Sturrock [A], 
Sidney F. Vine [A]. 
School of Architecture, Schools of Technology. 
Art and Commerce, Oxford 
The Council, on the recommendation of the 
Board of Architectural Education, have recog- 
nized the five years’ full-time Diploma Course 
for the purpose of exemption from the R.I.B.A 
Final Examination under the usual conditions. 
R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination May 1950 
The R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination was 
held in East Africa and Southern Rhodesia 
from 12 to 18 May. The successful candidates 
are as follows: *Hawke, Osric (Salisbury) : 
*Miller, G. O. (Uganda); *Oldrieve, N. R. 
(Salisbury) ; Trowbridge, A. V. (Salisbury). 
*Subject to the approval of History Thesis or 
Theses. 
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COMPETITIONS 


Febuilding of Coventry Cathedral: 

ctural Competition 

1e Reconstruction Committee invite archi- 

ts who are British subjects practising in the 

nited Kingdom, the British Commonwealth 

id Eire to submit designs in competition for a 

oposed new Cathedral, Chapel of Unity and 

hristian Service Centre to be erected on a site 

\. the centre of Coventry. 

“ ssessors: Sir Percy Thomas, O.B.E., LL.D., 
D.L. (Past President); Mr. Edward Maufe, 
R.A., M.A. (Oxon) [F]; Mr. Howard 
Robertson, M.C., A.R.A. [F]. 

‘remiums: £2,000, £1,500, £1,000. 
ast day for submitting designs: 2 July 1951. 
ist day for applying for conditions: 30 
October 1950. 

The Schedule of Conditions and particulars 
© site, etc., will be ready for issue about the 
beginning of Cctober, and in the meantime 
intending competitors should make appli- 
cation to Captain R. T. Thurston, M.C., 
Secretary to the Reconstruction Committee, 
22 ogy Lane, Coventry, enclosing a deposit 
ol S. 
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Competition for Medical Buildings Extension, 
Edinburgh University 

The University of Edinburgh invite architects 
to submit designs in competition for an ex- 
tension to the Medical Buildings to be erected 
on a site on the north side of George Square, 

Edinburgh. 
=" Mr. A. G. R. Mackenzie, A.R.S.A. 


Premiums: 1,000 gns., 600 gns., 300 gns. 
L — day for suomitting designs: 30 September 
1950. 
Conditions may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary of the University, Edinburgh. 
Deposit £2 2s. 


Architectural Competition: Nairobi City Hall 
The Municipal Council of Nairobi, Kenya, in- 
vites architects resident in the United Kingdom 
and all British Dominions, Colonies and De- 
pendencies to submit designs in competition for 
new City Halls and Offices which it proposes to 
erect in Nairobi. 
Assessor: Prof. L. W. Thornton White [F], 
Cape Town. 
— £550, £450, £250. 
Last day for posting designs: 19 Cctober 1950. 
Conditions may be obtained on application, 
prefercbly by air mail, to the Town Clerk, P.C. 
Box 651, Town Hall, Nairobi, Kenya. Deposit 
£2 2s. 


COMPETITION RESULTS 

Royal National Eisteddfod of Wales: Com- 
petitions 

l. A Pithead Baths and Canteen 

F. G. Frizzell [A] and A. A. Coombe. 

Hon. Mention: P. L. James [Student] and 
D. J. Ware. 

2. A National Theatre for Wales 

No award. 

3. A Neighbourhood Unit 

R. C. Symonds [A]. 

Hon. Mention: W. Smigidski. 

4. A Hotel for a Small Town 

R. W. Warner [A]. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES 


Changes in Officers and Addresses 

\ova Scotia Asseciation of Architects. President, 
Mr. A. E. Priest, 428 Robie Street, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, Canada. 

Wilts and Dorset Society of Architects. 
President, Mr. E. Wamsley Lewis [F], 70 St. 
Thomas Street, Weymouth. 

Bmingham and Five Counties Architectural 
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Association. President, Major G. B. Cox [F], 
85-87 Cornwall Street, Birmingham, 3 

The Suffolk Association of Architects. President, 
Mr. Eric C. R. Sandon [A]. | Quay Street, 
Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

South-Eastern Society of Architects. President, 
Mr. Cecil Burns [F], 11 Calverley Park, Tun- 
bridge Wells. 

East Anglian Society of Architects. President, 
Mr. Stanley J. Wearing, F.S.A. [F], 3 Redwell 
Street, Norwich. 

She Sffield, South Yorkshire and District Society 
of Architects and Surveyors. President, Mr. 
Robert Cawkwell [F], 279 Glossop Road, 
Sheffield, 10. 

The East Africa Institute of Architects. 
President, Mr. G. B. E. Norburn [F]. P.O. 
Box 890, Nairobi, Kenya Colony, East Africa. 


GENERAL NOTES 


Decorations and Distinctions 
Mr. W. H. G. Dobbie [A] and Mr. J. B. Hall [A] 
have been awarded the Territorial Efficiency 
Decoration (LONDON GAZETTE, 16 June 1950). 
Col. N. H. Waller, M.C., T.D. [F], has been 
commissioned Deputy-Lieutenant of the 
County of Gloucester and of the Cities and 
Counties of the Cities of Gloucester and Bristol. 
(LONDON GAZETTE, 7 July 1950). 
Georgian Group Prize of £25 for the best set of 
Measured Drawings of a Georgian Building 
The Georgian Group’s purpose in offering this 
Prize is to encourage the study of Georgian 
architecture and the measuring of buildings. 
The assessors will be Mr. Godfrey Allen, 
F.S.A. [F] (nominated by the R.I.B.A.), Mr. 
Marshall Sisson, F.S.A. [F], and S. E. Dykes 
Bower, F.S.A. [F]. The competition is open to 
any student of any School of Architecture in 
England and Wales recognized for exemption 
from the R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination, 
or the R.I.B.A. Intermediate and Final 
Examinations, who on | June 1950, had not 
passed the R.I.B.A. Final or equivalent 
Examination and was not over 25. 
Regulations. 1. The drawings to be on good 
drawing-paper, preferably imperial size (30 in. 
by 22 in.), and not to exceed six to each subject. 
They must not be mounted. 
2. The drawings to consist of such plans, eleva- 
tions, sections and details (external or internal, 
where of interest) as are necessary for a proper 
understanding and record of the building. They 
must be accompanied by the original plottings 
and sketches which should include all the 
information necessary for the setting-up of the 
measured drawings. 
3. Accuracy will be the main criterion of the 
value of the drawings, which should be in 
ink line, though wash may be used to indicate 
window- -spaces or voids and colour to depict 
interior decoration. In the case of stonework 
(ashlar), joints should where possible be shown. 
4. The drawings must be delivered to the office 
of the Georgian Group, 27 Grosvenor Place, 
London, S.W.1, not later than midday on 
16 October 1950. 
5. Each drawing in the set must carry its own 
proper description (that is, subject; elevation, 
plan, section or detail; scale; and any necessary 
explanatory notes); but must not be signed or 
carry any distinguishing mark. 
6. The competitor must send with the drawings 
a sealed envelope marked ‘Measured Drawing 
Prize’. A distinctive number will be put on 
each of the drawings and on the sealed envelope, 
which will not be opened until after the award 
has been made. 
7. The sealed envelope must contain a letter 
signed by the competitor in which he (or she) 
must state: (a) his (or her) full name and 
address, date of birth, and the architectural 
school at which he (or she) is studying; (5) that 


on | June 1950 he (or she) had not yet taken 
the R.I.B.A. Final or equivalent Examination; 
and (c) that the drawings are his (or her) 
unaided work; and enclose (d) a certificate of 
approval of the subject of the drawings, 
signed by, or on behalf of, the Director of the 
National Buildings Record (see Regulation 8). 

The successful competitor may be required 
to produce a birth certificate and to satisfy the 
assessors that the drawings are in fact his (or 
her) own unaided work. 
8. As the competition affords an opportunity 
of making a valuable addition to existing 
records, competitors will not be limited in 
their choice of subject, except that (a) the 
building must be ‘Georgian’ in the rather wide 
sense in which that word is used by the 
Georgian Group, that is to say, it must be a 
building or group of buildings (or even an 
interior or set of interiors) designed and 
executed in the classical manner between, say, 
1688 and 1837; (b) the building must be of 
sufficient importance and interest (without 
being too familiar and already much measured) 
to be a fit subject for measurement—while 
drawings of major buildings will be welcomed, 
good drawings of minor buildings will receive 
equal consideration. The Director of the 
National Buildings Record, 37 Onslow Gar- 
dens, London, S.W.7, will be willing on appli- 
cation to say whether any building proposed 
to be measured by a competitor satisfies these 
requirements and, if, in his opinion, it does, to 
furnish a certificate to that effect. 

Further particulars from the Secretary, the 
Georgian Group, 27 Grosvenor Place, London, 
S.W.1. 


Hoffman Wood Foundation Awards 

Novel and attractive awards are to be made to 
artists, sculptors, architects and architectural 
students under the will of a former Leeds 
architect, William Hoffman Wood. One is the 
Leeds Medal, which is to be presented for the 
year’s ‘best painting, sculptural or architectural 
work’ by ‘the child of a Yorkshire-born 
parent’. The medal is awarded irrespective of 
where the applicant now lives, and last year it 
was presented to Mr. Percy Metcalfe of 
London, for sculpture; Mr. Henry Moore, the 
sculptor, would have qualified, but whilst he 
was born in Yorkshire, neither of his parents 
was. 

Scholarships are also offered ‘for the 
advancement of architectural training either 
by study or by travel in ancient or modern 
cities to any boy or girl under 21 born within 
the County of York of one or of two Yorkshire 
parents’. 

The Trustees invite applications for the 
Leeds Medal and the Architectural Scholar- 
ships, and they should be sent to Messrs. W. H. 
Clarke and Co., Solicitors, South Parade, 
Leeds, before 10 September. 


Royal Society of Arts’ Bursaries 

The R.S.A. are continuing in 1950 their offer 
of bursaries to aid young British industrial 
designers. They have organised a series of com- 
petitions with prizes of £150 each for designs 
of carpets, domestic electrical appliances, do- 
mestic solid fuel appliances, dress textiles, 
electric light fittings, footwear, furnishing 
textiles, pottery and wall-paper. Entry forms can 
be obtained from the principals of schools or 
the Coal Utilization Joint Council and must 
reach the Secretary, the Royal Society of Arts, 
John Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C.2, before 
30 September, 1950. 


Essay on Brazilian Architecture 

The Anglo-Brazilian Society offer a prize of 
£50 for an essay not exceeding 3,000 words on 
architecture in Brazil. The competition will be 
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confined to members and elected students of 
the R.I.B.A. and Allied Societies overseas who 
have passed the R.I.B.A. Final or its equivalent 
before the closing date for the essay. The Jury 
will consist of Sir Arthur Evans (Chairman), 
Sir Malcolm Sargent, Senhor Jorge de Oliveira 
Maia, Lady Evans, Mr. D. du R. Aberdeen 
[F], Mr. Anthony M. Chitty [F], Mr. E. Maxwell 
Fry [F]. Full particulars can be obtained from 
the Administrative Secretary of the Anglo- 
Brazilian Society, 31, Palace Street, Westmin- 
= S.W.1. The closing date is 31 December, 


Correction 

Mr. T. P. Jenkins [A] asks us to say that the 
remarks attributed to him in the discussion on 
the paper by the Earl of Rosse at the British 
Architects’ Conference were not made by him. 
We regret the mistake in reporting. 


The R.I.B.A. Cricket Club 

The R.I.B.A. Cricket Club played their annual 
fixtures against the Architectural Association 
and the Royal Institute of Chartered Surveyors 
on 21 June and 19 July respectively, and in a 
close game were successful in the former fixture 
after an exciting finish. The fixture with the 
R.I.C.S. resulted in a disastrous defeat, for the 
R.I.B.A. team, and it is hoped that the honours 
will be regained next year. The final game in 
this year’s fixtures will be against the Club 
Cricket Cenference at Guildford on 24 August, 
and every effort is being made to rally a strong 
side for this important game. 


Score: : I.B.A. v. A.A. 
The A 
D. Hiscock lbw b Batty 
H. Sherlock c Marlow b Bynoe 
D. Davies c Sub b Batty 
R. T. Holmes c and b Norton.......... 1 
J. G. Stevens D'Coaper......... ccs sees 7 
BE IS TRE IE 6 5.6.5.5 oo nicieccreisin eeisis 22 
R.. Waite lbw 5 Cooper. ......60sicces 1 
D. WOGMEIS WIIG oo ois icice ceccssces 12 
Dy. RROUSTIS TUT CUE... 5 o.cccecccccccccs 0 
jl ES re 0 
N. Morrison c Francis b Bynoe........ 3 
Extras 


Total 
Bowling 
Bynoe 3 ~. 27, Batty 3 for 15, Cooper 2 for 21. 
The RI 


A. ee lbw b IN Soci algiarsianeres 7 
R.. Davison 0 DOUGAS « ..<. 5.6.6 ce ccicne se a 
P. Bynoe c Roberts b Douglas.......... 24 
C. A. R. Norton lbw b Davies.......... 1 
F. G. Cooper c Morrison b Watkins.... 17 
AS a gO 0 
G. R. Linfield b Davies... .........5. 12 
W. W. Atkinson b Davies............ 3 
H. E. F. Francis c Douglas b Morrison. . ye 
B. A. P. Winton-Lewis not out........ 0 
BOS vc caiscewees 17 
OGY ariienuscs 


for 9 wickets 
Bowling 
Douglas 4 for 24, Davies 3 for 34. 


Score: R.LB.A. v R.LC.S. 

The R.I.C.S. 

—. Eke c Norton b Bynoe............ 6 
W.. T.. Sanith B ByAO6. «o.oo: cos cv0cccs \7 
M. H. Horsler st Hammond b Bynoe.... 8 
J. A. Porter-Ibw 6 Noarton...........0.000 11 
—=, BUSh BD BYNGEC. 0.06066 cccscccscces 17 
R. Marsh c Atkinson b Bynoe.......... 3 
A. C. Wheeler c Batty b Bynoe........ 3 
M.. Watney 0 Norton... 0. cscs ccc 18 
F. Winser c Smyth b Norton.......... 2 
i. GS. COUP NSE CEE. 6 ciceviciceecizvews 16 
Fy /Po OO IG ooo. siecre saiiencce sce 4 


OME seisincecaroielereis 108 
Bowling 
Bynoe 6 for 42, Norton 3 for 14. 


The R.I.B.A 


P.. Bynoe & Wheeler. ..... oo. ccccccwcses 
B.S, SMyt D WHET oia:6cicccciciscccices 
P. M. d’Almeida b Wheeler............ 
A. R. Norton b Wheeler. . ........:. 660% 
LS, Ravi  WHEGIET ... oscciccces cewees 
. A. Robbins b Bush... .........0..... 
_G. BBtly GE QUE aio 5's :sieicicicieisis. ices 
Levinson b Wheeler... ...... 2.0.6. 

. W., AUEINSON TUN OU. ......0.6 52 ccees 

Extras 


uta 


loousnooe—e sow 


Total 


tw 
N 


ii, Nn « RON 
Wheeler 6 for 9, Bush 2 for 13. 





Obituaries 


Professor Eliel Saarinen [HCM]. As reported 
in the July JOURNAL Professor Eliel Saarinen, 
Honorary Corresponding Member and Royal 
Gold Medallist for 1950, died at Detroit in July. 

Professor Saarinen, who was born in Finland, 
was aged 76. A full account of his work ap- 
peared inthe February JouRNAL and illustrations 
were published in the April issue. In his early 
work in Finland Professor Saarinen developed 
an architectural manner which was freer, more 
personal and more sensitive than the largely 
academic and formal style of the preceding 
decades. He first won recognition with his 
design for the Finnish Pavilion at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1900, but he made his name in 
Europe with his design for the railway station 
at Helsingfors which, although started in 1905, 
was not completed until nine years later. 

He first visited America in 1923 when he was 
50 years old as a result of the acclaim brought 
him by his design for the Chicago Tribune 
Tower Competition in 1922. He was placed 
second in this competition and shortly after- 
wards he settled in America and eventually 
became an American citizen. His work in the 
United States includes a series of educational 
buildings at the Cranbrook Academy of Art, 
Michigan, the Kleinhans music-hall at Buffalo 
and many town planning projects, churches 
and houses. 

As Professor Saarinen had been unable to 
come to this country to receive the Royal Gold 
Medal arrangements had been made for the 


Detroit Chapter of the American Institute of 


Architects to have a little ceremony in Septem- 
ber at which the Medal could have been handed 
to him. It is hoped to make arrangements for 
this meeting to be held and for the Medal to be 
handed to Mr. Eero Saarinen, the late Pro- 
fessor Saarinen’s son. 


George Walter Atkinson [F]. Mr. J. W. Coates 
[L], the surviving partner in the firm of George 
W. Atkinson and Partners, of Leeds, writes:— 
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‘George Walter Atkinson [F], who died on 
24 June 1950 in his ninetieth year, was an archi- 
tect and surveyor in Leeds with a very succesful 
practice for many years. Up to 1940 Mr. Atkin- 
son took an active part in his business and was 
the oldest practising architect in Leeds. From 
1900 to 1940 he took a leading professional 
part in the development of the city of Leeds in 
assisting the Corporation in the creation of 
many new widened roads and improvements, 
the greatest of which was the Corporation’s 
new east to west street, ‘“‘The Headrow’’. 
Among the many separate buildings he planned 
in his earlier practice, were those of extensions 
to the Leeds Corporation Power Station in 
Whitehall Road, the Leeds City Training Col- 
lege at Beckett’s Park at Headingley, and the 
Leeds Maternity Hospital (1928). More recent 
buildings for which he planned, in conjunction 
with the late Sir Reginald Blomfield, are those 
now on ‘‘The Headrow’’ and include the Leeds 
Permanent Building Society Head Offices, 
Leeds Corporation shops and offices, Messrs. 
Lewis’s Ltd., department store, and Messrs. 
Phillips. He was a successful developer of a 
number of building estates on the outskirts of 
Leeds during the inter-war period. As surveyor 
to the Trustees of Wades Charity, he took an 
active part in creating many of the numerous 
open spaces this Charity has given for the 
benefit of the citizens of Leeds, chief of which 
is the Rest Garden in Merrion Street, which 
forms a delightful green oasis in the heart of 
the City and still maintained by the Wades 
Charity under their jurisdiction as a Rest 
Garden for the benefit of Leeds. 

‘The business is being carried on as George 
W. Atkinson and Partners, at St. John’s House, 
Merrion Street, Leeds 2.’ 

Mr. H. Conolly [F] who was for many years 
Mr. Atkinson’s chief assistant, has sent the 
following appreciation:— 

‘George Atkinson was a man of dynamic per- 
sonality and boundless self-confidence, but he 
hid behind his rather formidable manner a 
kindly disposition. Amongst his staff he in- 
spired great loyalty and devotion, a number 


of whom served him for almost their lifetimes. 
He loved a fight, and over the Leeds Headrow 
Scheme in the late Sir Reginald Blomfield he 
found a foeman worthy of his steel. Whoever 
won, gained, unfortunately, but a pyrrhic 
victory. 

‘Mr. Atkinson was devoted to music, and for 
many years took a great interest in the Leeds 
Triennial Musical Festival of which he was a 
former Chairman. Visitors to the 1937 British 
Architects’ Conference in Leeds will no doubt 
recall the musical treat Mr. Atkinson, then 
President of the West Yorkshire Society of 
Architects, provided at the concert on the first 
evening when the artistes were Miss Elsie Sud- 
daby and Miss Dorothy Hess. 

‘Mr. Atkinson was the Surveyor to a number 
of old Leeds Charities of fascinating history, 
which included Wades Charity, Leeds Poor 
Estate and others. He was also Receiver to the 
Leeds Grammar School. 

‘In his young days he played rugby football 
with the Yorkshire Wanderers. He took up 
cycling as a hobby and was a member of a 
cycling club which used the old penny-farthing 
cycle. When motoring came in vogue, he be- 
came one of the earliest members of the Auto- 
mobile Association.’ 


Baxter Greig [F]. Mr. John Dovaston [F] 
writes: 

‘Baxter Greig, whose death occurred on 7 July 
1950 will be particularly remembered in con- 
nection with his period of office as District 
Surveyor for St. Marylebone. Appointed to the 
district of St. Marylebone East in 1927 and to 
the district of St. Marylebone West in addition 
ten years later, he held office until his retire- 
ment in 1943. During these sixteen years very 
considerable rebuilding was carried out in the 
borough, and many owners, architects, 
engineers and builders will recall the well- 
balanced advice and helpful criticism which 
Baxter Greig would bring to bear on the plans 
submitted to him, as well as the practical 
assistance afforded in overcoming construc- 
tional problems arising during erection. 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL 
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‘The buildings put up under his supervision, 
to mention only a few, included Chiltern 
Court, Marylebone Road; the Royal College 
of Nursing, Cavendish Square; D. H. Evans’ 
Store, Oxford Street; Mappin and Webbs, 
Oxford Street; the B.B.C. Headquarters, and 
the R.ILB.A. building, Portland Place. 

‘Dealing with the legal intricacies of the 
Building Acts delighted him, and court pro- 
ceedings were always a source of great interest. 

‘Born in 1878 of Scottish parentage, he 
studied at the Architectural Association and 
the Royal Academy Schools, becoming 
qualified as an Associate of the R.I.B.A. in 
1902 and joining the staff of the Architect’s 
Department of the London County Council 
in the same year. After passing the qualifying 
examination he was appointed District Sur- 
veyor for Deptford in January 1911, which 
position he held, except for a period of service 
with the Royal Flying Corps during the first 
World War, until the appointment to St. 
Marylebone in 1927. 

‘Baxter Greig was a member of the Council 
of the Architectural Association from 1907 to 
1910, and Hon. Editor of the Association’s 
Journal 1907-8. He became a Member of the 
District Surveyor’s Association in 1911; 
served as a Vice-President of the Association 
1931 to 1933 and as President in 1934 and 
1935. He was elected a member of the Institute 
of Structural Engineers in 1925 and a Fellow 
of the R.I.B.A. in 1935. 

‘On the outbreak of the second World War 
in 1939 he became the officer in charge of the 
Heavy Rescue Service in St. Marylebone, and 
in November 1940 was appointed the Group 
Surveyor, Group 2, in connection with the 
Heavy Rescue and War Debris Services, in- 


volving exacting work, carried out with 
initiative and high ability. 

‘When Baxter Greig retired, the L.C.C. 
recorded on the Minutes an appreciation 
which concluded with these words, *‘He is an 
officer of outstanding merit whose services 
have been of great value to the Council and 
the people of London.’’ After retirement he 
took up private practice, and at the time of his 
death had a number of works in progress. His 
widow, daughter and son survive him.’ 

Mr. Greig was an Hon. Examiner (Statutory 
Examination) from 1919 to 1923 and a member 
of the Statutory Board of Examiners from 1923 
to 1935. 

Edward Thomas Boardman [Retd. F] for many 
years President of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Association of Architects, representing that 
body on the R.I.B.A. Council and the Allied 
Societies Conference, died on 16 June. 

Mr. F. H. Swindells [F], now senior partner 
with Mr. H. C. Boardman, M.A. [A] in the firm 
of Edw.Boardman & Son of Norwich, writes:— 
‘Edward Boardman worked for a period of his 
architectural training in Sir Ernest Peto’s office 
and here he met Guy Dawber and formed a 
friendship with him which endured through 
their lives. It is to this friendship that I owe my 
connection with Boardman. I served my articles 
with Guy Dawber and was ultimately asked to 
join Edward Boardman in Norwich. I came to 
him on demobilization in 1919. There was a 
heavy inrush of work and practically no staff 
to deal with it. Assistants had to be found and I 
soon found that Boardman was a first class 
organizer. In our present difficulties of finding 
building materials it is difficult to remember 
that in the years follewing the first World War 
we had similar troubles but I well remember the 


care Boardman took to analyse and test any 
new material before he could be induced to 
specify its use. I think that above all else Board- 
man’s thoroughness was his outstanding 
characteristic. This was especially evident in his 
hospital work where he would go to infinite 
trouble to find out the requirements in detail of 
any undertaking, discussing the working of units 
with matron and sisters. This care and his great 
ability to criticize a plan usually resulted in the 
production of a building thoroughly suited to 
its purpose. 

‘I have never visited building works in pro- 
gress with anyone with a keener eye and he 
would not tolerate anything in the nature of 
Shoddy workmanship or faulty material. 
Boardman would always listen to the opinion 
of the clerk of works or foreman and encourage 
them to give their views on any structural prob- 
lems or difficulty which arose and in this way 
he built up a feeling of mutual confidence be- 
tween architect and operative. 

‘It was very largely owing to the enthusiasm 
of Edward Boardman that the Norfolk and 
Norwich Association of Architects was founded 
and he became the Society’s first President. 

‘He had many interests outside architecture, 
but was always happiest at the beautiful home 
which he and Mrs. Boardman built at How Hill 
in the heart of Broadland. All who sail know 
the beautiful setting and thousands of visitors 
enjoy the gardens annually when they are open 
to the public. 

‘I think that I may say on behalf of all the 
architects of Norwich that we owe a deep debt 
of gratitude to Edward Boardman for his 
example of great personal integrity which has 
raised the prestige of the profession in this city 
and county.’ 





Notes from the Minutes of the Council 


MEETING HELD 4 JULY 1950 
Appointments 


(A) National Consultative Council of the Build- 
ing and Civil Engineering Industries: R.1.B.A. 
Representatives for the Year 1950-1951: Mr 
Michael Waterhouse (Past President) and Mr. 
T. Cecil Howitt [F] re-appointed. 


(B) Parliamentary and Scientific Committee: 
R.L.B.A. Representative: Mr. Lister P. Rees [A] 
in place of the late Mr. A. H. Barnes [F]. 
Note—The other representative is Mr. Alister 
G. MacDonald [F]. 


(C) Council of the British School at Rome: 
R.I.B.A. Representation: Mr. Kenneth M. B. 
Cross [F] in place of Mr. A. B. Knapp-Fisher 
[F]. Note—The other representative is Mr. 
Martin S. Briggs [F]. 


Chairman of the R.I.B.A. Registration Com- 
mittee: The Council accepted with regret the 
resignation of Lieut.-Colonel V. H. Seymer [F] 
as Chairman of the R.I.B.A. Registration Com- 
mittee and one of the Institute’s representatives 
on A.R.C.U.K 


New Members of Council and Retired Members 
of Council: The President welcomed new mem- 
bers of Council, and on his proposition a vote 
of sincere appreciation of the services of those 
members who had retired since the last meeting 
was passed. 


Direct Election to the Fellowship: By a unani- 
mous resolution Mr. Anthony Frederick Lucy, 
F.R.LA.I., Past President of the Royal Society 
of Ulster Architects, and Mr. Clement Scarr 
Lodge of Pretoria, a member of the Institute of 
South African Architects, were elected to the 
Fellowship under the provisions of the Supple- 
mental Charter of 1925, Clause IV, Section 4. 


auGusT 1950 


Completion of Premises Fund: The Secretary 
reported that a donation of £100 to the Com- 
pletion of Premises Fund had been received 
from the South-Eastern Society of Architects. 

It was agreed to send to the President and 
Council of the South-Eastern Society of Archi- 
tects an expression of the Council’s gratitude. 


Gift Parcels: The Royal Victorian Institute of 
Architects: The Council considered a letter from 
the Secretary of the Royal Victorian Institute of 
Architects saying that a total of £490 12s. 8d. 
had been collected and that 676 parcels of food 
had been despatched to members of the pro- 
fession and dependants in the United Kingdom 
whose names had been supplied by the Archi- 
tects’ Benevolent Society. Members of Council 
spoke in appreciation of the generosity of the 
Royal Victorian Institute, and it was unani- 
mously resolved to express to the President and 
Council of the R.V.I.A. the grateful apprecia- 
tion and thanks of the Institute. 


Appointment of Committees: The Council ap- 
pointed Committees for the Session 1950-1951. 


Committee to Study Reports of Working Party 
on the Building Industry and Anglo-American 
Productivity Team: It was agreed to set up an 
‘ad hoc’ committee with the following terms of 
reference :— 

(a) To review the reports of the Working Party 
on the Building Industry and the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Productivity Team from the Building 
Industry with particular reference to matters on 
which those reports invite the attention of the 
Architectural Profession. 

(b) To give further consideration to the prac- 
tical side of the architect’s training, and to con- 
sult with the R.I.B.A. Board of Architectural 
Education for the purpose. 


(c) To consider the particular matters on which 
H.M. Government have invited action jointly by 
the professions and the Building Industry, and 
to ho!d meetings with representatives of the 
Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors, the 
National Federation of Building Trades Em- 
ployers and the National Federation of Build- 
ing Trades Operatives, as appropriate. 

(d) To report to the Council on (a), (b) and (c) 
above and make recommendations on :— 

(1) any action considered necessary by the 
R.LB.A. individually; 

(2) any action considered necessary by the 
R.L.B.A. jointly with other organizations repre- 
senting the professions or the Building In- 
dustry; 

(3) any advice that should be given by the 
R.I.B.A. as to needful action by H.M. Govern- 
ment. 

The following members were appointed:— 
Mr. Kenneth M. B. Cross [F], Mr. T. Cecil 
Howitt [F], Sir Lancelot Keay (Past President), 
Mr. D. H. McMorran [F], Mr. R. H. Matthew 
[A], Sir Percy Thomas (Past President), Mr. 
Michael Waterhouse (Past President). 

The Committee were given power to co-opt 
additional members as necessary for dealing 
with specific matters. 


Students: 
Students. 


216 Probationers were elected as 


Applications for Election: Applications for elec- 
tion were approved as follows: Election 10 
October 1950: as Associates, 15. 


Application for Reinstatement: The following 
application was approved: as Licentiate: Edwin 
Spencer Hartley [Retd. L]. 


Resignations: The following resignations were 


accepted with regret: Henry Todd Hodges [L], 
Arthur Cocks Paulin [LZ]. 
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Membership Lists 
ELECTION: 10 OCTOBER 1950 
Second List 


An election of candidates for membership will 
take place on 10 October 1950. The names and 


addresses of the candidates with the names of 


their proposers, found by the Council to be 
eligible and qualified in accordance with the 
Charter and Bye-laws, are herewith published 
for the information of members. Notice of any 
objection or any other communication re- 
specting them must be sent to the Secretary, 


R.I1.B.A., 
1950. 

The names following the applicant’s address 
are those of his proposers. 


not later than Monday 28 August 


AS LICENTIATES (6) 


Bailey: Lionel Sidney, Westminster Chambers, 
7 Victoria Street,. S.W.1: ‘Tanglewood’, 
Raleigh Drive, Small Field, Surrey. Lieut-Col. 
A. E. Henson, Lieut-Gen. Sir John Brown, 
D. W. Clark. 


Bebb: Maurice Herbert, 82 Park lane, W.1; 
‘Covert Cottage’, Petts Wood, Kent. J. B. 
Surman, H. P. Hing, Hurley Robinson. 

Brown: Charles Stanley, Crawley Development 
Corporation, Crawley, Sussex; Horsmanshoad, 


Pickwell Lane, Bolney, Sussex. A. G. S. Fidler 
Sir Thomas Bennett, Anthony Minoprio. 


Finch: Thomas Jack, co Thorold Bennet 
Esq. [A], 190 Parrock Street, Gravesend, Kent 
‘Cossington’, Brenchley Avenue, Gravesend 
J. G. Bennett, L. S. Crosbie, A. Forrester. 


Mackie: John L’Estrange, Ministry of Works 
Cleland House, Page Street, Westminster 
S.W.1; 103 St. George’s Square, S.W.1. G. H 
Jenkins, M. R. Hofler, W. E. Cross. 


Mead: Arthur George, Architects’ Department 
United Dairies Ltd., 34 Palace Court, W.2 
173 Great Tattenhams, Epsom Downs, Surrey 
C. W. Blythin, Sir Thomas Bennett, Frank T. 
Dear. 





Members’ Column 


This column is reserved for notices of changes of 


address, partnership and partnerships vacant, or 
wanted, practices for sale or wanted, office 
accommodation, and personal notices other than 
of posts wanted as salaried assistants for which 
the Institute’s Employment Register is maintained. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. Edmund Reagle [L] has been appointed 
Company Architect to Messrs. Jax Stores Ltd., 
and will be pleased to receive trade catalogues 
etc. at the Architect’s Department, Jax Stores 
Ltd., 49/53 Poland Street, London, W.1. 


Mr. J. Howard Wilson [A] has been appointed 
City Architect of Salisbury, Rhodesia, in 
succession to Dr. C. H. Rees [A]. 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 


Mr. Norman M. Barrett [L] has taken into 
partnership Mr. Peter R. Barrett [4], and will 
continue to practise at 67 Albert Road, Colne, 
under the present style of Norman M. Barrett. 


Messrs. Branson and Beauchamp [A4/A] have 
opened an office at 9 London Road, Sevenoaks 
(Sevenoaks 3436) in addition to their Tun- 
bridge Wells office. 


Mr. R. A. Cooksey, R.D. [F], ard Mr. G. M. 
Kingsford, M.A. [F] have taken into partnership 
Mr. C. J. Curtis, F.R.I-C.S., Chartered Sur- 
veyor, whose practice has been amalgamated 
with their own. The firm will continue to 
practise under the present style of Arthur W. 
Cooksey and Partners at 11 Garrick Street, 
London, W.C.2, with branch offices at Ton- 
bridge, Kent, and Cranleigh, Surrey. 

The firm of R. Fielding Dodd and Stevens [FA] 
of 21 Turl Street, Oxford, has been dissolved 
by mutual consent as from 31 March 1950. 
The practice will be continued by Mr. Kenneth 
Stevens [A], Mr. Gilbert Flavel [A] and Mr. 
Geoffrey Beard [A] under the style of R. 
Fielding Dodd and Stevens. Mr. Fielding Dodd 
will continue to be associated with the practice 
as consultant. 

Mr. Claude J. W. Messent [A], whose private 
address was 34 Mile End Road, Norwich, and 
who practised from Burlington Buildings, 
Orford Place, Norwich, has ceased to practise 
architecture. His new private address is 2 St. 
Hilda’s, 227 Bradford Road, Frizinghall, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 

Mr. €C. D. Ostick, A.M.T.P.I. [A], 
Mr. A. B. Williams, A.M.T.P.I. [A], have 
entered into partnership and commenced 
practice under the style of Ostick and Williams 
at 12/14 Corporation Street, Belfast, where 
they will be pleased to receive trade catalogues 
etc. 

Mr. Ronald A. Phillips [F], of Bush House, 
15 Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, has 
taken into partnership Mr. C. B. K. Milnes 


and 
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[A] and Mr. P. Dennis Tugwell [A]. The prac- 
tice will continue at the same address under the 
style of Ronald A. Phillips and Partners. 


Mr. C. E. Robson [A] and Mr. H. D. Quelch 
[A] of RHODARC Group have moved from 
97 Sinoia Street, Salisbury, S. Rhodesia, to 
Odysseus House, Rezende Street, Salisbury, 
S. Rhodesia. Their branch office will remain at 
Shingadia Building, Marandellas, S. Rhodesia. 


The address of Mr. Paul Heaton Rodgers [A] 
for all correspondence, etc., is 39 Moorfield 
Road, St. Helens, Lancs. 


Mr. T. W. Snailum [F] and Mr. F. R. Huggins 
[A] have been joined in partnership by 
Mr. R. A. Le Févre [A], and are practising as 
Snailum, Huggins and Le Févre at 18 Brock 
Street, Bath. (Bath 60458.) 


Mr. Raglan Squire [F] has retired from the 
firm of ARCON, Chartered Architects, and 
will in future practise under the title of Raglan 
Squire, 39 Eaton Square, London, S.W.1. 
(SLOane 4226 and 7635.) 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Messrs. Ansell and Bailey (Mr. Arthur Bailey, 
O.B.E. [F]), have moved from 5 Verulam 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn, to 12 Gray’s Inn Square, 
London, W.C.1. Mr. Bailey will continue to 
reside at 5 Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn. 


Messrs. J. M. Austin-Smith and Partner [4,4] 
(Mr. J. M. Austin-Smith and Mrs. I. L. E. 
Austin-Smith) have moved their offices from 
30e Pembridge Villas, London, W.11, to 29 
Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W.1 
(GROsvenor 5987), and will be pleased to 
receive trade catalogues etc. 


Mr. Lévon M. Khachadourian [A] has moved 
from 45 Lillie Road, West Brompton, London, 
S.W.6, to 33 Branch Brook Place, Newark 4, 
New Jersey, U.S.A. He will be pleased to 
receive trade catalogues etc. 


Hugh Owen [A] for 
trade catalogues etc. is c/o 


The address of Mr. 
correspondence, 
The School of Architecture, 
Toronto, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. He left 
521 Chelsea Cloisters, Sloane Avenue, London, 
some time ago. 


Mr. W. G. Palmer, D.F.C. [A], has moved 
from 255 Uxbridge Road, Hampton Hill, to 
‘Belmont’, Ormond Crescent, Hampton, 
Middlesex. 


The new address of Mr. Owen N. Roberts [4] 
is 9 Shephall Lane (formerly 5 Shephall Lane), 
Broadwater, near Stevenage. Herts. 


Messrs. W. N. Thomson and Co. (sole partner 
Mr. W. I. Thomson, A.M.T.P.I. [F]) have 
moved to Cambridge House, 13 Castle Terrace, 
Edinburgh, 1. (Edinburgh 34910.) 


University of 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 
WANTED 

Associate (32), Dip. Arch., seeks a juniot 
partnership in small established office, prefer- 
ably in south Berkshire, or will be pleased to 
correspond with a member contemplating 
practising in this area. Excellent connections 
gained through spare-time practice and a 
steady flow of small commissions. Could intro- 
duce new clients. No available capital. Car 
owner. Box 53, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


Associate (33) Liverpool trained, A.M.T.P.L., 
with some capital available, seeks partnership 
with architect in Midlands or Southern 
Counties. Box 56, c o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


Fellow (37), A.A. Dipl., A.M.T.P.I., seeks 
partnership in the West/South-West of Eng- 
land. Experience both in private practice and 
Government service and in housing, industrial 
buildings and commercial undertakings. Box 
55, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

Fellow wishes to purchase suitable practice, 
preferably Sheffield, S. Yorkshire or Derbyshire 
area. Partnership in an active practice not 
objected to; has good contacts and own car. 
Box 52, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

Practice for Sale in S.E. Coast Town. Varied 
work, good offices and equipment. Box 58, 
c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


WANTED AND FOR SALE 
Wanted by Associate. Copies of the ARCHI- 


TECTURAL REVIEW for April, May, June, July, 
1950. Box 57, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


For Sale. One case of drawing instruments, 
19 in. by 13 in., made by Keltz and Meiners, 
Berlin, comprising about 30 instruments, 
together with dotting wheels, beam compasses 
and adjusted parallel rule. Can be seen by 
appointment. Telephone Hendon 2364, or 
write Box 54, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 





The A.B.S. 
FIRE & CONSEQUENTIAL 
LOSS POLICY 


covers 
Cost of replacement of Plans and 
Drawings, loss of Fees, and cost 
of temporary accommodation 
following fire. 
Rates and Application forms from 


The Secretary, A.B.S. Insurance Department, 
66, Portland Place, London, W.1. 
(LANgham 5721) 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL 








